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Pete Crowther: Salesma 


Pete Crowther was always swapping something. 
He was a born salesman. 


From the time he got his first job—in a little 
country store—to the day of his famous speech 
on “ Prunes,” and later when he put through 
the “« Big Deal,” Pete worked on the principle 
that « Education is teaching a man to work, or 
it's no good.” 


When you have read Elmer E. Ferris’s story- 
series in The Outlook about Pete Crowther, 


vou will know more of the fine points ot sales- 
manship than vou do now. 


Here are the chapter headings : 


Codfish versus Greek 


Particularly Prunes 
Crackers and Competition 


The Joy of Selling 


If you are selling goods (or buying them either, 
for that matter), you will want these articles. 
The first chapter will appear in The Outlook 
of August 24 (Magazine Number). — Illustra- 
tions by G. C. Widney. 
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xix 
Mr. Taft Before a company of people, in- ‘Taft deals with subjects which may be grouped 
p lth cluding members of the Presi- under three general heads: ‘The preservation 


dent’s Cabinet, heads of bureaus, 
Representatives in Congress, Senators, and 
the members of the notification committee, 
gathered in the East Room of the White 
House at noon on ‘Thursday of last week, 
President ‘Taft was formally advised by Sen- 
ator Root that he was “ regulariy and duly 
nominated by the National Convention of the 
Republican party to be the Republican candi- 
date for President for the term beginning 
March 4, 1913.” There is usually at such 
times little ceremony. and in this case the 
ceremony was of the simplest sort. It has 
long been customary for candidates to use 
the occasion of their formal and official noti- 
fication of their nomination as an opportunity 
to state publicly their views as to the issues 
of the campaign and the policies for whose 
support they ask the favor and the votes of 
the people. There was, however, at this 
time, special significance in the speech of 
notification, inasmuch as Senator Root, who 
delivered it, was both temporary and perma- 
nent Chairman of the Convention whose 
very action reported in his speech has been 
denounced as fraudulent and not binding. 
Senator Root’s words, therefore, on this 
occasion were a personal indorsement of the 
proceedings of that Convention. Declaring 
that there was no just ground for impeach- 
ing the honesty and good faith of the decis- 
ions by which that Convention was consti 
tuted, and that both the making up of the 
roll of delegates and the rights accorded to 
the persons on that roll were in accord with 
“the rules of law governing the party, and 
founded upon justice and common sense,” 
he said to Mr. Taft, ** Your title to the nom- 
ination is as clear and unimpeachable as the 
title of any candidate of any party since 
political conventions began.” In his reply, 
accepting the proffered nomination, President 


of the Constitution and the institutions of the 
country, the protective tariff maintained but 
revised, and the trust question dealt with by 
making the Anti-Trust Law more specific on 
the one hand and by Federal incorporation 
on the other. These are by no means the 
only subjects to which Mr. Taft refers. 
The navy, international arbitration, and the 
Philippines are examples of topics not under 
these general headings ; but for the main 
part these three general subjects occupy the 
President’s attention. Incidentally the Pres- 
ident expresses ‘“ profound gratitude at the 
victory for the right which was won at Chi- 
cago,”’ by which the Republican party was 
saved for future usefulness ; criticises the 
new Progressive movement as the work of 
“former Republicans who have left their 
party and have attempted vo violate the two- 
term tradition ;” and attacks the Democratic 
party as jointly responsible with the Progress- 
ives for what he considers to be the tendency 
toward ‘“ Socialism,’ as the sponsor in the 
past for a tariff policy that would-injure 
business, and as an obstruction to legislative 
action by Congress. In contrast he presents 
an outline of the record of his own Adminis- 
tration similar to that which he has given in 
other speeches reported from time to time in 
The Outlook. 


52) 


The Chief Issues Both by the language 
According to Mr. Taft he uses with regard 
to it and the promi- 

nent place in his speech which he gives it, 
President ‘Taft emphasizes the issue of pre- 
serving the Constitution and maintaining 
American institutions. He declares that the 
spirit of unrest has been created among the 
people by an unscrupulous and demagogic 
agitation which includes exaggeration of 
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present defects, false charges of responsi- 
bility, appeals to the feverish imagination of 
the less fortunate, promises of the millen- 
nium. ‘ New parties are being formed,” he 
announces, “‘ with the proposed purpose of 
satisfying this unrest by promising a pana- 
cea.” The millennium pictured Mr. Taft 
asserts to be one in which the “rich are to 
be made reasonably poor and the poor rea- 
sonably rich by law.” He expresses sym- 
pathy with the effort to aid the less fortunate 
struggling with the hardships of life ; but he 
expresses also the fear that ‘“‘ the equal oppor- 
tunity which those seek who proclaim the 
coming of so-called social justice involves a 
forced division of property, and that means 
Socialism.” The concentration of ill-gotten 
wealth Mr. Taft regards as undesirable but 
as an incidental evil of a great expansive 
movement, and the division and distribution 
may be brought about by natural methods 
such as the misfortunes of ordinary business, 
the division of the estates of wealthy men at 
their death, and the chances of speculation. 
The policies offered alike by the Democratic 
party and by the newly organized Progress- 
ives Mr. Taft puts together in one category 
as “a clamor for a change.” Mr. Taft 
expresses sympathy for certain governmental 
reforms, such as the short ballot, and distrust 
of some others. ‘ But,” he adds, “after 
we have changed all the governmental ma- 
chinery so as to permit instantaneous expres- 
sion,. . . whatthen? Votes are not bread, 
constitutional amendments are not work, 
referendums do not pay rent or furnish houses, 
recalls do not furnish clothing, initiatives do 
not supply employment or relieve inequalities 
of condition or of opportunity.” Instead of 
bread and employment and the like, Mr. 
Taft says that his opponents offer hostility to 
the courts, attempts to take away the safe- 
guards of the Constitution, and other innova- 
tions contrary to American institutions. In 
particular Mr. Taft refers to the “ grotesque ”’ 
proposal for the review of judicial decisions. 
All other proposals of his opponents on behalf 
of social justice Mr. Taft finds vague. In 
contrast President ‘aft declares that * the 
Republican party stands for the Constitution 
as it is, with such amendments adopted 
according to its provisions as new conditions 
thoroughly understood may require,” and is 
“the nucleus of that public opinion which 
favors constant progress and development 
along safe and sane lines, and under the Con- 
stitution as we have had it for more than a 


said before. 
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hundred years.”’ He cites legislative meas- 
ures of the past few years as instances of 
“ uplifting ” those who suffer from disadvan- 
tages. With regard to the tariff and the 
trusts Mr. ‘l'aft reiterates what he has 
He declares that the Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Act “ nas vindicated itself.’ 
He reiterates his belief that the abandonment 
of the protective policy would be ruinous, 
sets forth once more the desirability of basing 
tariff revision on the difference of the cost of 
production here and abroad, and insists that 
that difference should be ascertained by a 
Tariff Board according to the methods fol- 
lowed by the one now in existence. With 
regard to the trusts Mr. Taft briefly restates 
his already announced views. The evils of the 
trusts should be dealt with by specifying them 
as misdemeanors to be prosecuted by summary 
procedure in courts of law. The advantages 
of combination, on the other hand, should be 
preserved and encouraged by placing large 
inter-State business enterprises ‘‘ on a basis 
of security by offering them a Federal corpo- 
ration law under which they may voluntarily 
incorporate.” Such incorporation should pro- 
vide for supervision by a Governmental agency 
and for protection to the corporation. _Presi- 
dent Taft closes by expressing the hope that 
the vote in November may show a majority 
in favor of sound progress, prosperity, and 
constitutional and representative rule. 


If President ‘Taft's 
concern about the Con- 
stitution is not shared 
by any very great proportion of his fellow- 
citizens, it is not because Americans under 
value that body of fundamental law; it is 
because they see no occasion for believing 
that it is in danger of abandonment. We 
agree with President Taft that the Constitu 
tion should be preserved ; but there is no one 
who proposes to disregard it. If any laws 
that were unconstitutional should be passed 
by Congress, they would come before the 
Supreme Court ; and the Supreme Court has 
been largely constituted by Mr. Taft him- 
self. There is therefore no danger to the 
Constitution. On the tariff Mr. ‘Taft’s pro- 
posals as to what should be done will be 
measured by his judgment on what has been 
done. The people can form some idea of 
what he regards as desirable in the future 
by his praise of the tariff act devised by 
Messrs. Payne and Aldrich, and approved by 


President Taft and the 
Questions of the Day 
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himself. His policies for the future will be 
interpreted in the light of his views con- 
cerning the past. We agree with President 
‘aft that the tariff should be _ revised 
scientifically ; but it ought to be revised by 
a party that really desires to revise it in such 
a way as to protect the farmer, the wage- 
earner, and the general public, and not merely 
or chiefly the special interests. In dealing 
with the trusts, President Taft’s confidence 
in the efficacy of the lawsuit as a constrain- 
ing power is certainly not justified by the 
experience of the past few years. Even i 
made more summary, lawsuits will never 
become adequate means for the regulation 
of great combinations. On the other hand, 
Federal incorporation will protect the cor- 
porations from interference with their busi- 
ness by the States, but of itself it will do 
nothing to protect the people from monopoly. 
‘The vague suggestion, in Mr. Taft’s speech, 
of Government supervision over corpora- 
tions voluntarily seeking Federal charters 
does not indicate any such definite pur- 
‘pose to regulate the great combinations as 
is necessary for the protection of the peo- 
ple. As to Mr. Taft’s references to social 
unrest and social justice, comment is 
scarcely necessary. ‘Those who regard the 
present unrest and the demands for social 
justice as the result of agitation by dema- 
gogues who have “inflamed the public 
mind,” those who regard the great mass of 
the American people as a multitude demand- 
ing bread and unconcerned in questions of 
liberty and self-government, those who believe 
that the misfortunes of business men and the 
chances for speculation are natural methods 
for securing equitable distribution of wealth 
now inequitably divided, will agree with Mr. 
Taft that the proper course to pursue is to 
preserve the people from the ill effects of 
their own impetuous unwisdom, keep the 
power of government in the hands of repre- 
sentatives who are supposed to be wiser than 
the people, and promote those measures that 
will provide humane paternalistic relief for 
the more unfortunate. ‘Those, however, who 
believe that what Mr. ‘Taft calls “ popular 
unrest ” and the desire for ‘so-called social 
justice” is the awakening of the people to 
new conceptions of democracy, not only in 
government but also in education, in religion, 
and in industry, will find in Mr. Taft’s speech 
of acceptance new evidence that he under- 
stands neither the great mass of his fellow- 
Americans nor the times in which he lives. 
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As we understand the 
case of the Kansas electors 
argued last week before two 
Supreme Court justices in New York City, the 
facts are these: The Roosevelt Republicans 
controlled the Republican organization in 
Kansas, and they wished to submit to a 
direct primary the question whether the 
Republicans wished to vote for Roosevelt 
Electors or Taft Electors. They proposed, 
therefore, a ticket which would enable the 
Republican voters in Kansas to choose be- 
tween the two sets of Electors in the Repub- 
lican primary. The Taft men objected on 
the ground that Mr. Taft is the regular 
nominee of the Republican party, and while 
Electors have the right after they are elected 
to vote for any candidate, they have no right 
to run on the Republican State ticket 
in a Republican State primary when they 
have already decided that they will not vote 
for the candidate nominated by the Republi- 
can National Convention. ‘The Taft men 
therefore brought suit in Kansas to prevent 
Roosevelt Electors from being voted for 
in a Republican primary, on the ground that 
this would be a wrong on the voters. The 
court in Kansas refused to interfere, on the 
ground that if it were a wrong it was nota 
wrong which the law could remedy. The 
remedy must be not through the court but by 
political action. ‘This was appealed, under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and a stay was 
obtained, hearing to be had on October. 1. 
The Governor of Kansas telegraphed to J as- 
tice Pitney that this stay would necessarily 
prevent them from carrying on the Kansas 
primary, as the question must be decided by 
August 6. A hearing was held in New York 
last week before Justice Pitney and Justice 
Vandeventer in order that a prompt decision 
might be reached. ‘These two justices re- 
fused to interfere, though they left the ques- 
tion open for future consideration. ‘Thus 
the decision allowed the Roosevelt Electors 
to remain on the August primary ticket ; 
whether they will be on the November ballot, 
if selected at the primary, is a question that 
was left for later decision. 

& 


The Rosenthal Murder 
and Police Graft 


The Case of the 
Kansas Electors 


Through the persist- 
ent and skillful ef- 
forts of District At- 
torney Whitman, rapid progress is being made 
toward clearing up the Rosenthal murder. 
At one end of the line two of the four men 
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who are charged with having committed the 
actual murder are under arrest. At the 
other end Charles A. Becker, Lieutenant of 
the New York City Police Force, has been 
indicted by the Grand Jury for murder in the 
first degree. 
result of confessions secured by the District 
Attorney from Rose, Webber, and Vallon. 
Rose was, if his own story is to be believed, 
Becker’s ‘collector ” of graft from the keep- 
ers of gambling-houses ; “ Bridgie’”” Webber 
was the keeper of the gambling-house where 
the murderers met before going to the scene 
of the crime; Vallon was Webber’s partner. 
The confessions of the three men furnish a 
circumstantial story of how Becker ordered 
that Rosenthal be killed, how he threatened 
them with dire penalties if his orders were 
not promptly carried out, and promised them 
immunity, through his influence in the Police 
Department, if they brought about Rosen- 
thal’s death. According to Rose’s story, he 
reported by telephone to Becker as soon as 
he was sure the gambler was dead, and 
Becker immediately came downtown, met 
Rose and Webber on the sidewalk in Forty- 
second Street, and received a full report of 
the killing. The story of the murder and the 
events which led up to it, as told by three of 
the men who took an active part in it all, is 
astounding enough. But more astounding 
still is the supplementary confession which it 
appears that Rose has made to Mr. Whit- 
man. It deals with the systematized sale of 
protection by the police to gambling-houses 
and other illegal resorts. Six hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, Rose said that Becker 
had told him, was the lieutenant’s share 
in the graft supplied by the protected 
resorts; and three other equal amounts 
went, according to the story, to other mem- 
bers of the ‘* System.” ‘These members, 
Rose declared, included high officials in the 
police force and civilians outside of it. The 
whole arrangement, the man who claims to 
have been Becker’s “ collector ” said, was as 
systematic as could be. Each gambling-house 
paid a regular monthly rate, determined by 
its size and importance. ‘The protection 
thus paid for was faithfully delivered and 
gambling went on unmolested. Of course it 
must be constantly remembered that indict- 
ment is not conviction, that Lieutenant 
Becker is to be considered innocent until he 
is proven guilty, that the confession of an 
accomplice in fear for his own safety not 
only according to the rules of law but accord- 


Becker’s indictment was the . 
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ing to the rules of common sense demands 
corroboration. But it is a matter of con- 
gratulation for the metropolitan community 
that it has a fearless, skillful, and incorrupti- 
ble District Attorney, who can make so ad- 
mirable a report of progress. Mr. Whitman 
will, we know, go forward until he has ex- 
hausted every possibility of clearing up not 
only the Rosenthal murder but the conditions 
of which it was only a symptom. We wish 
him success and we believe he will achieve 
it. But the sole duty is not his. 


The day after the Rosen- 
thal murder Mayor Gay- 
nor wrote a letter to the 
Commissioner of Police. 
Now Rosenthal was killed after he had made 
revelations to the District Attorney of what he 
asserted was a corrupt alliance between gam- 
blers and the police, and just before he was to 
meet Mr. Whitman again to enlarge upon his 
story. Rosenthal’s charges specifically impli- 
cated Lieutenant Becker. But all the Mayor 
found to say on the matter was that Rosen- 
thal was ‘“‘a miserable outlaw,” and that he 
could not ‘“ understand why Lieutenant 
Becker should sit down to dinner with such 
a scoundrel.”” ‘Two days before Becker was 
indicted Mayor Gaynor wrote another letter 
to Commissioner Waldo. In it he expressed 
every confidence in the Commissioner, and 
adjured him not to bend to the “ clamor chiefly 
created by the hired press agents of the 
gamblers . .. and those corrupt newspapers 
which . . . are at the service of such gam- 
blers.”” He declared that this was the third 
attempt of * the hunted gamblers and other 
criminals ” to break down the police adminis- 
tration, and said that “ they will fail this time 
as signally and completely as they failed 
heretofore.” After an elaborate discussion 
of the methods employed by the police in 
the raiding of gambling-houses, Mayor Gavy- 
nor continued : 


Mayor Gaynor 
and the 
Rosenthal Murder 


I well know that you cannot wholly suppress 
gambling, especially among these degenerate 
foreigners. ... We must keep on reducing the 
evil as much as we can and leave those who 
come after us to keep on with the work. The 
school and the church will go on with their 
work of lifting up and eradicating vice from the 
hearts of men. The police cannot do this, but 
have to deal with the ignorant and the vicious 
as they are. You may be thwarted by raillery, 
and abuse, and political investigations, and 
clamor, and the corruption of some members of 
your force (for they are fearfully tempted), but 
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remember that these are annoyances and crosses 
that we must bear as best we can while, con- 
scious of our integrity and good motives, we go 
on doing the best we can. 


These letters of the Mayor of New York to 
his Commissioner of Police are astonishing 
rather for what .they do not say than for 
what they do. ‘They betray on the part of 
the chief executive of the city either an utter 
failure to recognize the situation which con- 
fronts him or a deliberate refusal to look at 
it as it really is. 
52) 


The Duty which ~! os = that 4 
Confronts Mayor Gaynor “#4YOr as con 
dence in his Com- 
missioner of Police and well that ina moment 
of stress he should give expression to that 
confidence. But does Mayor Gaynor really 
believe that his duty ends there? The 
Mayor is the Commander-in-Chief of the 
city’s police. In Mr. Gaynor’s case this is 
peculiarly true, since it is matter of common 
knowledge that he has not given any of his 
Police Commissioners a free hand, but has 
outlined the police policy himself. He is the 
guardian of the peace, the order, and the de- 
cency of the community. Through the accu- 
sations of Rosenthal, his subsequent murder, 
and the confessions of accomplices in the 
murder which have led to the indictment of 
the police officer especially charged with the 
suppression of gambling, a dark cloud of 
suspicion rests over the police force. Until 
that cloud is dispelled, the police, includ- 
ing their Commander-in-Chief, will not be 
free from its shadow. But it cannot be 
driven away by denunciations of a dead man, 
by expressions of confidence in living men, 
by homilies on the essential viciousness of 
mankind, or by lamentations over the hard- 
ness of any one’s lot. The Mayor of New 
York ‘has a serious duty before him, which 
cannot be discharged by letter-writing. He 
should insist that such a thorough and search- 
ing investigation of the charges against the 
police be prosecuted that either the charges 
are exploded or the “ System’ at whose 
existence they point is destroyed. Mayor 
Gaynor’s duty to bring’ about such an inves- 
tigation is made all the heavier by the fact 
that it is a matter of widespread belief that 
such a condition of affairs in the relation of 
the police to vice and crime as the Rosenthal 
murder seems likely to reveal is made possi- 
ble largely through the Mayor’s own theories 
of “ personal liberty.” 


The most important 
event in the history of 
American labor since 
the great coal strike of 1902 is the sub- 
miss‘on to arbitration of the controversy 
over wages between the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and _ fifty-two rail- 
ways of the so-called Eastern District of the 
United States. The hearings before the 
Board of Arbitration have just closed in the 
city of New York, and in his closing argument 
Mr. Warren S. Stone, Grand Chief of the 
Engineers’ Brotherhood, made the following 
statement: “ Regardless of what your award 
may be, the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers on these fifty-two roads will accept 
the award and will carry it out in good faith.” 
That a serious labor dispute, which threat- 
ened at one time to interrupt and perhaps 
to disorganize one of the most important 
industries in the country, should finally be set- 
tled in this spirit is a matter of momentous 
importance to the economic and social welfare 
of the country. Those who have been over- 
whelmed with terror or despair by the violence 
and tragedy of the McNamara war in Los 
Angeles, or of the strike in the mills of Law- 
rence, Massachuseits, may well take courage 
in the outcome of this railway controversy. 
And those who, like The Outlook, believe in 
the principle of trade-unionism—that is, in the 
organization of labor for the intelligent protec- 
tion and advancement of labor—may well find 
in the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
a substantiation of their faith. The history of 
the controversy is, briefly, as follows : Some 
months ago the engineers made a formal 
demand upon the railways, not only for an 
increase of wages because of the higher 
cost of living, but for a standardization of 
wages or a uniform rate upon all railways 
involved in the dispute, and for certain regu- 
lations regarding the operation of electric 
locomotives and long-distance trolley lines 
owned and operated by the railways. ‘hese 
demands were refused by the railways, with 
the result that, after a long period of fruitless 
negotiations, a widespread strike was _threat- 
ened, which would have been a great disaster 
to the public. The Federal Government, 
unofficially through the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, then offered its services as 
an adviser and possibly as an arbitrator. 
The result was that the railways and the 
engineers agreed to submit their differences 
to a private board of arbitration, the mem- 
bers of which they themselves selected. The 
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board so chosen consisted of the following 
members: ‘The Hon. Oscar S. Straus, former 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor, chair- 
man; Daniel Willard, President of the Balti- 


more and Ohio Railroad; P. H. Morrissey, 


former head of the Conductors’ and Train- 
men’s Union; Charles R. Van Hise, Presi- 
dent of Wisconsin University; Albert Shaw, 
editor of the “ Review of Reviews ;” Otto 
M. Eidlitz, former President of the Building 
Trades Association ; and Frederick N. Jud- 
son, of the St. Louis bar. 


Fc?) 


‘The main contention of the 
railways was that the increase 
of wages demanded would add 
over seven million dollars a year to the ex- 
penses of the railways involved, at a time when 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission per- 
mits practically no increase of income through 
freight rates ; and that the engineers are now 
the best-paid men in the railway service, and an 
increase of their wages would be an injustice 
both to the railways and to all other classes of 
railway employees. On the/other side, engineers 
were brought on the stand to show the board 
the terrific strain of labor and of responsi- 
bility which they bear, and which, they believe, 
entitles them to special consideration in the 
matter of wages. It was also claimed by the 
engineers that the railways can easily afford 
the increase if they properly adjust their 
finances with regard to capitalization and the 
extravagant expenditure of money for the pur- 
chase, as in New England, of competing trolley 
and steamship lines. So far as the public is 
concerned, there seems to be a basis of truth 
in the contention of both parties. The rail- 
ways have enormous demands made upon 
their gross earnings, and yet at the present 
time the tendency of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission is against increased in- 
come from freight rates. ‘The engineers, by 
their own testimony, are the best*paid class 
of railway employees to-day ; and yet they 
endure a strain and bear a responsibility 
which demand a high degree of skill, intelli- 
gence, and character. ‘Ihe question at issue 
is so evenly balanced that it is eminently one 
to be submitted to the consideration and 
decision of a board of experts. ‘The present 

soard of Arbitrators is extraordinarily well 
fitted to grapple with the question. It is 
now considering the great mass of statistics 
and evidence presented at the hearing, and 
it is clear that its decision will be accepted by 
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both sides as a genuine endeavor to establish 
real justice. We repeat that this controversy 
and the method of its settlement constitute 
one of the most important events in the 
history of American “labor, and give solid 
ground for hope that the time is rapidly 
coming when all labor questions will be set- 
tled by arbitration and not by war. Arbitra- 
tion, however, can be adopted in this effec- 
tive manner only when organized capital fully 
recognizes the-right of labor to organize effi- 
ciently for the protection of its interests as 
the seventy-two thousand members of the 
Locomotive Engineers’ Brotherhood have 
organized. 
52) 
The British The Teport of the Court of 
Titanic Report Inquiry of the British Board 
of ‘Trade upon the ‘Titanic 
disaster was made public last week by the 
Presiding Judge, Lord Mersey. According 
to the cabled reports, which are of necessity 
only partial, the Court finds that the collision 
of the ‘Titanic with the iceberg was due to 
the excessive speed at which the vessel was 
going. ‘The routes used by steamships at 
the time of year when the accident occurred 
were reasonably safe, in the judgment of the 
Court, provided great caution and vigilance 
were used in crossing the ice region. But 
the speed of twenty-two knots was excessive 
under the conditions, and an adequate look- 
out was not kept. ‘The maintenance of such 
speed, however, in spite of the warnings of 
ice received by wireless, was in accordance 
with long-existing custom due to competition 
and to the desire of the public for quick pas- 
sages rather than for the use of judgment 
by navigators. While the ship was well and 
efficiently officered and manned, and while 
the boats were quickly and properly lowered, 
the Court finds that the arrangements for man- 
ning and launching the lifeboats in an emer- 
gency were insufficient and that no drills had 
been held. The Court finds that the Leyland 
liner Californian could have reached the Titanic 
in time if an attempt had been made to do 
so. The Court recommends that the Board 
of ‘Trade investigate the practicability of a 
double skin carried above the water-line or a 
longitudinal water-tight bulkhead on each 
side of a vessel, and the question of provid- 
ing a water-tight deck and as to whether 
water-tight doors or some other device should 
close the openings. It further recommends 
that the number of lifeboats should be based. 
not upon the tonnage of a vessel, but upon 
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the number of persons carried. A more 
searching inspection of the boats and more 
frequent drilling of the crew, sight tests 
for lookouts, a continuous wireless service, 
regulations for moderating speed in the ice 
regions, and the use of searchlights are 
other recommendations of the Court. While 
declaring that it was not the function of the 
Court to inquire into attacks on the moral 
character of individuals, Lord Mersey ex- 
pressed the opinion that the charge that Sir 
Cosmo Duff-Gordon bribed the sailors in a 
lifeboat to desert people struggling in the 
water was unfounded, and that no moral 
duty was imposed upon Mr. Ismay, as man- 
aging director, of waiting on board until the 
ship foundered. Had he not jumped into 
the lifeboat when he did, Lord Mersey adds, 
“he would merely have added one more life 
to the number lost.” Lord Mersey thus 
takes the standard of conduct shown by Mr. 
Ismay rather than that shown by such men 
as Major Butt, Colonel Astor, and Mr. Straus. 
If the cabled despatches can be trusted, the 
British report will not altogether satisfy pub- 
lic opinion. We have now had two searching 
inquiries into the Titanic disaster, one on 
either side of the water. The next question 
is, What are we going to do about it? 


ae veee ee ll Public ioe 
Public Service Commission ‘* el 
ice Commission 
has found that the supposed cause of the 
accident last March to the ‘Twentieth Century 
Limited train on the New York Central was 
not the real cause. The accident in ques- 
tion occurred at Hyde Park, near Pough- 
keepsie, ata sharp curve on an embankment. 
The train was running at a very high rate of 
speed. The locomotive, with five passenger 
cars, left the track and plunged over the em- 
bankment into the river. ‘The other cars 
remained on the track. Fortunately, the river 
was frozen deep, otherwise there would have 
been a great loss of life by drowning. A 
rail on the curve was found broken. It was 
therefore natural to think that the broken 
rail caused the accident. ‘The Commission 
now finds that the breaking of the rail was 
due not so much to any defect in the rail as 
to the strain put upon it; that the rail was a 
good rail for ordinary service, but that its 
breakage was a consequence of the derail- 
ment rather than its cause. While the curve 
in question might be rounded in safety by 
trains running at ordinary express speed, a 
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rate of sixty miles or more an hour would 
result in disaster. This would be doubly 
sure to be the case if, as in this instance, 
there was any unevenr.ess in the track. At 
Hyde Park this unevenness was due to the 
continual pounding of trains upon a place 
inadequately drained. ‘The outer rail on the 
curve was supposed to be elevated about four 
inches to enable trains to pass safely at high 
speed. The low spot, due to inadequate drain- 
age, appears to have resulted in a change in 
the elevation from four and one-eighth inches 
to two and three-quarter inches in a distance 
of about fifty feet. Of course such a drop 
would be enough to cause a lurch in the 
locomotive and a sudden increase of pressure 
against the outer rail. 


2) 
iii sei Naturally, the New York State 
"Safety Public Service Commission’s re- 


port emphasizes the necessity of 
adequate drainage along railway tracks. But 
it does not stop there. In order safely to 
round curves as sharp as those on the Hud- 
son River division of the New York Central 
there must be a reduction of speed, espe- 
cially during the cold season, when, instead 
of the comparatively elastic roadbed of sum- 
mer, the structure often becomes almost as 
solid as rock. ‘The traveling public does not 
realize the greater strain on locomotive tires, 
car-wheels, and axles due to the impact of a 
train on this kind of a roadbed in winter. 
Furthermore, the frequent changes of weather, 
the alternate freezing and thawing, injuri- 
ously affect both ballast and rails and make 
an uneven track. Finally, the snow makes 
inspection difficult and renders unlikely the 
detection of changes in the position of rails. 
Repairing is also accomplished with greater 
difficulty in winter than in summer. ‘The 
alarming record of accidents to fast trains 
during the past winter and spring has raised 
the question whether some passenger sched- 
ules are not too fast for safety ; that some 
of them are is indicated by the serious recent 
accidents to the eighteen-hour New York- 
Chicago trains of the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania systems. We note with satis- 
faction, therefore, that officials of both these 
lines have announced themselves as willing to 
reduce speed on these trains ; perhaps we may 
look forward to a twenty-hour train in winter 
where the time is eighteen hours in summer. 
The example set by the officials of these 
systems will be heeded everywhere; for they 
endeavor to keep their roadbeds in thorough 
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condition, to place thereon only the highest 
standard rail produced by the steel mills, and 
to have in operation steel trains wherever 
possible. If such precautions fail to prevent 
derailments, then, when curves cannot be 
lengthened, speed must be reduced. We 
would add that the establishment of the fastest 
trains has been due not so much to the ambition 
of railway officials as to pressure on them 
from those travelers who seem to care more 
for speed than for safety. ‘Thus the final 
responsibility really rests with those travelers. 
Many of them, we hope, will be willing to 
follow the experience of certain ocean-goers 
who are now abandoning the voyage to Eu- 
rope by the quickest express steamers. ‘The 
travelers take a day longer and enjoy not 
only greater safety but greater comfort. 


& 


Last week the cheering 
news came that Captain 
Ejnar Mikkelsen, with his 
companion, Iversen, had been rescued. It 
may be remembered that two years ago 
these men set out northward from Shannon 
Island across northern Greenland to find the 
records of Mylius Erichsen, who with two com- 
panions had perished there the year before. 
In their turn, Mikkelsen and Iversen were sup- 
posed to have succumbed, especially as last 
year Rasmussen, the explorer, failed to find any 
trace of them. It was only when Norwegian 
fishermen, coming by chance upon their 
refuge on Bass Rock, brought them to Aale- 
sund in Norway that the world learned dif- 
ferently. For two winters, one summer 
and part of another, Mikkelsen and Iversen 
subsisted pitifully. They found little game. 
Their dogs died. They were nearly over- 
come by cold and fatigue. They were 
affected with scurvy. Storms impeded their 
progress, and much that they might have 
accomplished was prevented by the loss of 
their instruments. From first to last they 
were threatened with imminent death, and, 
when finally rescued, looked like wild ani- 
mals. ‘The captain of the rescuing ship 
reports that the first trace of human beings 
in their neighborhood was a wooden bar 
with the date 1912 cut upon it. It had 
been set up, apparently, as a sign. ‘The 
captain followed in the direction in which it 
pointed, and came to the hut which Captain 
Mikkelsen and his companion had _ built. 
They ran out, nearly naked, with guns in 
their hands, as they thought the knocking 
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was caused by beasts of prey. ‘hus ended 
the Mikkelsen expedition. It adds another 
dramatic chapter in the annals of Arctic 
exploration. 
£2) 

The King George V_Insti- 
tute for Fishermen and Sea- 
men at St. Johns, New- 
foundland, has now been opened. It is an 
important event in connection with the gen- 
eral work accomplished by Dr. Wilfred Gren- 
fell in Newfoundland and Labrador. At the 
dedication a message was read from King 
George, at whose touch by telegraph the 
foundation stone had been laid on Corona- 
tion Day, a year ago. The King cabled: 
““T congratulate Newfoundland, Labrador, 
and the Royal National Mission for Deep- 
Sea Fishermen in possessing, through the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Grenfell, such a fine 
institution, and I hope it may prove a great 
blessing temporally and spiritually to those 
engaged in the fishing industry, in whose wel- 
fare | take a warm interest. I also rejoice 
that the occasion has been the means of help- 
ing to accentuate the very happy fraternal 
relations already existing between the branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race on both.sides of the 
Atlantic.” In addition to the above, mes- 
sages were read from the Queen Mother 
Alexandra, from the Duke of Connaught, 
Governor-General of Canada, from President 
Taft, and ex-President Roosevelt. Dr. 
Grenfell was present at the opening exercises, 
which, in the absence of the Governor of 
Newfoundland, Sir Ralph Williams, were pre- 
sided over by the Deputy Governor, Chief 
Justice Harwood. The countries in which 
funds had been raised for the building were 
all represented—Great Britain by Mr. W. F. 
A. Archibald, of the English Deep-Sea Mis- 
sion ; Newfoundland by its Prime Minister, 
Sir Edward Morris ; Canada by Mr. George 
Warburton of ‘Toronto ; and the United States 
by the Rev. Henry van Dyke, of Princeton. 
Itis a pleasure to record this additional rec- 
ognition of Dr. Grenfell’s work in redeeming 
the bodies and souls of the fisher-folk of our 
Northern shores. 


Dr. Grenfell and 
Newfoundland 


His Imperial Majesty 
Mutsuhito, who died in 
Tokyo on Monday of 
last week, was a representative of the old- 
est reigning dynasty in the world. He was 
perhaps the wisest, most enlightened, and 
most progressive monarch who ever occu- 
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pied an Oriental throne. Japan has had 
statesmen who equaled him in patriotism 
and who surpassed him in mental ability ; 
but she has never had a ruler who sought 
more earnestly and sincerely to promote 
the welfare of the nation, or who showed 
clearer and saner judgment in dealing with 
national problems of extraordinary difficulty 
and complexity. It is true that when these 
problems were first presented, the boy mon- 
arch, then only fifteen years of age, had 
neither experience enough nor knowledge 
enough to understand them or solve them ; 
but it is also true that when he came to man- 
hood he recognized the wisdom and sagacity 
of the men who were laying the foundations 
of a new Japan, and supported, even if he 
did not personally direct, their efforts to re- 
model the State on Western lines. He did 
not himself abolish feudalism, nor did he take 
an active part in the breaking down of caste 
distinctions, the disarming of the samurai, 
the adoption of Western science, the revoca- 
tion of the edicts against Christianity, the 
abolition of torture, and the summoning of 
the first National Assembly. All of these 
achievements were the work of Okubo, Kido, 
Inouye, Ito, Itagaki, Yamagata, and the small 
group of able leaders who afterward became 
known as the Elder Statesmen. The Em- 
peror, however, gave to all these reforms 
the sanction and support of the throne, and 
as soon as he became of age he put himself 
at the head of the progressive movement, 
and co-operated personally in the framing of 
the Japanese Constitution, notwithstanding 
the fact that it divested him of many of his 
inherited rights and prerogatives. In com- 
menting upon his attitude toward constitu- 
tional reform at that time Prince Ito said: 
“The Emperor gave every opportunity for 
revision, listening to the discussions and giv- 
ing reasonable consideration to all the con- 
flicting views of Liberalism and Conserva- 
tism; and as his Majesty had advanced 
views, we were able to get the present Con- 
stitution, notwithstanding the strong current 
of ultra-conservatism both in and out of the 
council room.” 
ic] 

‘¢ Advanced views”’ were char- 
acteristic of the Japanese Em- 
peror throughout his _benefi- 
cent reign; but he never attempted to 
dominate the State, or to assert his Imperial 
authority in opposition to the judgment of 
the counselors whom he regarded as wisest 
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and best. He was a man of strong charac- 
ter and great firmness; but never, in a sin- 
gle instance, did he take a national matter 
into his own hands and settle it independ- 
ently of the Ministers of State. Neither did 
he ever show that he regarded any particular 
Ministry with favor or aversion. He was 
politically impartial; was a good judge of 
men; and always took the advice of the 
counselors whom he regarded as most trust- 
worthy and progressive. In two cases he 
personally interfered to break a deadlock 
between the Ministry and the Diet: but in 
each case he acted on the advice of Prince 
Ito, and the Diet yielded without resistance. 
His influence was at all times powerful, and 
often controlling ; but he never showed the 
least desire for personal rule. In the opin- 
ion of Dr. Uyehara, author of “ ‘The Consti- 
tutional Development of Japan,”’ “ the actual 
authority that the Emperor exercised in mat- 
ters of state, either administrative or legisla- 
tive, was not greater than that exercised by 
King Edward VII.” And yet, under the rule 
of this sagacious, self-effacing, considerate, 
advice-taking monarch, Japan, in fifty years, 
has almost completely assimilated the civiliza- 
tion of the Occident, and has transformed her- 
self from a medizeval and comparatively insig- 
nificant feudal State intoa great modern Power. 
The credit for this unparalleled achievement is 
largely due to able leaders and an intelligent, 
patriotic, and homogeneous people ; but it is 
also due, in large part, to the wisdom and 
unselfishness of the ruling monarch ; and the 
generals of Japan’s army in Manchuria were 
not wholly without reasonable justification 
when they ascribed their victories to “the 
virtue of his Imperial Majesty.”” Mutsu- 
hito, as a man, was not broadly educated in 
the Western sense of the words, and had no 
acquaintance with the Western languages ; 
but he was familiar with the results of Ori- 
ental culture, and gained some knowledge of 
Occidental science and literature through 
translations. He gave much attention to 
poetry, devoted a part of every evening to 
the writing of verse, and in the later years 
of his life composed many thousand “odes ” 
in the thirty-one-syllable style. A collection 
of these short poems was printed in Tokyo 
for private distribution three or four years 
ago. He was generally simple in his tastes 
and pleasures and industrious in his habits. 
During the Chinese and Russian wars he 
worked as hard as any of his subordinates, 
and was frequently at his desk from early 
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in the morning until after midnight. He did 
not often appear in public, but was usually 
to be seen at the annual cherry blossom and 
chrysanthemum parties and at military re- 
views. Mutsuhito’s son, who succeeds him 
as Emperor, is now about thirty-three years 
of age, and is said to be a man of liberal ideas 
and progressive tendencies. He was for a 
time a pupil in the Nobles’ School, and is the 
first Japanese Emperor who ever received 
any part of his education in public. The 
death of Mutsuhito is not likely to bring 
about any great change in the government of 
Japan, begause, as one of the ablest of the 
Japanese publicists has said, “It is not the 
personality of the Emperor, but the unique 
history and tradition of the Imperial Throne, 
upon which the strength of the Japanese 
monarchy depends.”’ 
£2) 

The death-of William Drew 
Washburn, at the age of 
eighty-one, at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, recalls a life which should be an 
inspiration to the living. Active in politics, 
his political influence was always for high 
ideals and progressive policies. A man of 
great wealth and the creator of a_ great 
industrial enterprise and the builder of 
three railways, his life emphasized the truth 
that enterprise and wealth are not inconsis- 
tent with the highest standards of character 
and conduct, nor with a settled and efficient 
animosity to all forms of dishonesty in busi- 
ness. ‘Ihe greatest public battle of his life 
was that which he fought against gambling 
in agricultural and food products. He was 
one of eleven brothers, all notable in politics. 
He was born near Farmington, Maine, worked 
his own way through college, went in 1857 
to Minnesota, saw the possibilities of future 
prosperity to the country in the Falls of St. 
Anthony, and was a pioneer in the creation 
of that flour industry which has made Min- 
neapolis a city of world-wide reputation. 
Elected to Congress in 1879, he took a prom- 
inent part in restricting Chinese immigration, 
and initiated legislation for the construction 
of reservoirs at the head-waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River, for the purpose of doubling its 
flow during the summer months. He was thus 
one of the first to conceive the idea of storing 
and utilizing the waters in the mountains, out 
of which the great irrigation scheme of the 
present day has grown. In 1889 he became 
United States Senator. He was the only 
Republican Senator voting against the famous 
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Force Bill, which, had it been carried, would 
have introduced Federal arms into the South 
in support of the now discredited reconstruc- 
tion policy of the Republican party. He is 
chiefly known in political history, however, 
by the bill which he introduced against options 
and futures, for the purpose of putting an 
end to gambling in agricultural and food prod- 
ucts in which the farmers especially had been 
discriminated against. The bill passed the 
House by a vote of six to one, and the Senate 
by a majority of twelve. Amended, it came 
back to the House for concurrence, and there 
Speaker Reed succeeded in preventing the 
House from voting upon it. When Mr. 
Washburn’s term expired, the gambling inter- 
ests succeeded in preventing his re-election. 
He remained in spirit a Progressive until the 
last, and one of his latest utterances, pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis ‘“ Daily News ” of 
January 12, 1911, thus interpreted the events 
of the last two years and expressed his hope 
for the future : 

Purged of the reactionaries who are leading 
it away from its real principles, the Republican 
party will still be the party of the people. 

Professional politicians, backed with the 
money of capitalists, have crept into the dom- 
inating places in the party. They had their way 
when a tariff act was passed in direct violation 
of the pledges made to the people by the party 
in its Chicago platform. 

The defeat of the party in the recent elec- 
tion was not a defeat of the principles of Repub- 
licanism, but a repudiation of the party leaders 
who have violated those principles. 


| 
The Worcester Art Museum 
is pursuing a policy in its art 
exhibitions which we should 
like to see more widely adopted. In its 
annual exhibition of the works of living 
American painters it edits its collection 
somewhat as a magazine edits the contribu- 
tions sent to its columns. Pursuing this 
policy, its tendency is rather to reduce than 
to increase the number of exhibits, and to 
make the collection notable for the quality 
rather than for the number of the paint- 
ings. In the present exhibition, which will 
be open until September 15, there are but 
fifty-seven paintings presented, but among 
the painters whose works we notice in the 
catalogue before us are John S. Sargent, 
E. C. Tarbell, Cecilia Beaux, William M. 
Chase, Arthur B. Davies, Ben Foster, Childe 
Hassam, W. S. Kendall, and E. W. Redfield. 
The advantages of this plan are that the vis- 
itor to the art gallery finds all the pictures 
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well hung ; none are skied ; the pictures are 
not’so grouped together that one kills another, 
and there are not so many that the visitor 
who has perhaps only an hour to spend is 
compelled to use it all in finding out what 
pictures he wants to look at and thus has no 
time left in which to look at them. 

The latest evidence that 


“ The pa ex Women are making their 
ny way into public life in Italy 


is the appearance of a 
woman lawyer there. It will be interesting 
to see how this modern Portia fares at the 
hands of her countrymen. By a close vote 
the Councilof Lawyers at Rome have.admitted 
to their profession Signorina Teresa Labriola, 
a member of a family noted for those in it who 
have been distinguished in science and litera- 
ture. While it is true that her position as the 
first woman in Italy to be admitted to practice 
at the bar can be rendered of no avail by 
the Supreme Court should it so decide, such 
action by the Court seems far less likely in 
this case than in a previous one, as the present 
applicant has doubly won her right to admis- 
sion, having gained her laureate of Doctor of 
Laws at the University of Rome, and having 
passed every examination required of men. 
Signorina Labriola’s motive in entering the 
profession. should also be recorded. She 
says: “I shail throw myself heart and soul 
into every case where the proverbial woman 
is at the bottom of it.” If so, she is likely 
to have plenty to do. 

& 
That commonest of all com- 
mon phrases, “ catching cold,” 
has long been pronounced by high medical 
authority to be misleading and untrue. We 
do not catch cold at all; if we catch any- 
thing, it is the bacteria which cause the illness 
generally described as a cold. There are 
several of these long-named creatures, and, 
in point of fact, few of us are ever without 
the streptococcus or the pneumococcus, or 
even the dread Bacillus diphtherie. Normally, 
a man may have millions of these infinitesimal 
creatures in his system without developing a 
cold or other disease, but the illness will 
appear when predisposing factors stir the 
bacilli into activity. An extremely interest- 
ing paper has recently been written on this 
general subject by Dr. William Brady in the 
“ New York Medical Journal,” and its whole 
purport is that we can avoid these predispos- 
ing factors. “No one ever caught cold,” 


“Catching Cold” 


says Dr. Brady, ‘‘ through cold fresh air ;” 
no one, it is asserted, ever catches cold in the 
Arctic regions. But “ housed-up mollycod- 
dies’ are in danger, and the things to avoid 
are such as overheated rooms, unhygienic 
dress, poor ventilation, and _ overeating. 
More often than not the medium of infection 
is dust. Drafts, if the bad conditions above 
named are avoided, are in no wise danger- 
ous; in fact, without a draft ventilation is 
practically impossible, and a “clean draft of 
cold, fresh air is an unmitigated blessing.” 
This dictum, which is undoubtedly the last 
word and the truest word from science, as it 
is also plain common sense, may recall to 
some of our readers the story of the man 
at a lecture who rose from his place near the 
door and solemnly inquired if any one were 
present who believed in Christian Science. 
When a devoted disciple of that faith arose, 
the man who had- made the inquiry calmly 
asked the Christian Science adherent to 
change places with him, as he himself was in 
a draft and in danger of catching cold, and 
the other man would be immune. No doubt 
mental predisposition may have something to 
do with setting the bacilli in action, but phys- 
ical causes, such as those Dr. Brady named, 
are the main factors, and they are so easily 
avoided that we really have no excuse for 
** catching cold.” 
& 


THE THAW CASE 


Mr. Thaw, who was acquitted of the cnarge 
of having murdered Stanford D. White on 
the ground that he was insane and _there- 
fore irresponsible, was, as a result, com- 
mitted to an asylum for the criminal insane. 
Three times since he has appealed to the courts 
of the State for release on the ground that 
he has become sane, and three times has the 
court given its judgment against him. Re- 
committed last week by the decision of the 
court, there is nothing in the law to prevent 
his appealing for another trial next week if 
he or his friends desire to make such an 
appeal and their money holds out. This is not 
the fault of the court ; it is the fault of the law. 

Under the laws of New York State a judge 
appealed to for a writ of habeas corpus has 
no choice but to grant it. If the return to 
the writ shows that the person on whose 
behalf the application is made has been com- 
mitted to prison after trial by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, that ends the matter. 
The court does not retry the case; it does 
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not determine whether he was justly con- 
demned, nor whether he has since been re- 
formed and may be ~eleased without danger 
to the community. But if the prisoner has 
been committed to an insane asylum on the 
ground that he was insane when he com- 
mitted the crime, the court is compelled to 
go on and try the question whether he is still 
insane and render judgment thereon; and the 
application for the writ of habeas corpus may 
be made, and the trial must be had, as often 
as the person committed or his friends desire 
to raise the issue. 

This is absurdly wrong. There should be 
some approximation to finality in the decision 
of the court in cases of this kind. 

The Outlook does not attempt here to 
propose a final remedy, but, by way of show- 
ing that a remedy is not impossible, it here 
suggests the elements of one which is at least 
worthy of consideration. 

If a person has been committed to an 
asylum because he has been adjudged by the 
court to be insane, and therefore not respon- 
sible for his actions, such commitment should 
be, as in the case of his commitment to 
prison, a conclusive answer to any writ of 
habeas corpus. If the superintendent of the 
insane asylum believes his prisoner or pa- 
tient—whichever name the reader prefers— 
to be so radically cured that his discharge 
will be attended with no peril to the com- 
munity, on his certificate to this effect the 
prisoner should be entitled to be brought 
before the court, and, after notice to the dis- 
trict attorney of the district wherein he was 
originally tried, the issue of his present sanity 
should be judicially investigated. Without 
such certificate from the superintendent of 
the asylum, he should not be brought before 
the court at all. 

If it is thought that this would give too 
great power to the superintendent of the 
asylum—and there are good grounds, in our 
judgment, for this opinion—it might be fur- 
ther provided that application could be made 
to the Governor of the State, as can now be 
made for the pardon of a prisoner, and he 
could in his discretion direct a judicial inves- 
tigation, thus overriding the refusal of the 
superintendent of the asylum. 

Persons adjudged guilty of crime or ad- 
judged dangerously insane after due _ trial 
have rights that ought to be protected ; but 
the community also has rights that ought to 
be protected. A law which allows a person 
adjudged criminally insane to apply to any 
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court at any time, and as often as he wishes 
to do so, for a retrial-of his sanity, does not 
adequately protect the community. ‘lhe Gov- 
ernor of New York State might well take this 
matter into consideration, and perhaps obtain 
through a voluntary committee of experts some 
plan for amending the present conditions and 
recommend it to the Legislature. If he 
is not prepared to do this, it is at least reason- 
able to hope that he will-call the attention of 
the Legislature to the present anomalous 
condition of the law for such ‘action as the 
Legislature may see fit to take. 


2) 


WHEATHEDGE PAPERS 
THE STAGE-COACH TRUST 


They are on the eve of a hotly contested 
village election in Wheathedge. 

There are something like a score of hacks 
which drive from the station a mile or so away 
to the village. ‘They are in sharp competition. 
Their charges seem high to the traveler, but 
they give a very small income to the drivers. 
Neither the drivers nor the passengers are 
satisfied. 

There is no formal combination between 
the drivers, but a kind of common con- 
sent fixes the price at twenty-five cents a 
passenger and twenty-five cents a trunk. 

It is now proposed to organize a stage 
company. A few of the citizens who havea 
little money to spare have agreed to put ina 
few hundred dollars each and start a stage 
line. They say that two horses can carry 
half a dozen passengers for ten cents apiece 
and make more money than half a dozen 
hacks can make carrying the same passen- 
gers at twenty-five cents apiece. 

The village is divided into two camps. 

One party is very much afraid of a monop- 
oly. The stage line will throw the hackmen 
out of business, and when once they have 
gotten the business into their own hands they 
can charge what they like and render such 
service as suits them. ‘The only safety for 
the traveling public is free competition. 

The other party proposes that the Village 
Board shall license the stage company, 
fix the rate of their fare, and require them 
as a condition of their license, to meet all 
trains. 

The people are going to vote on this pro» 
osition this fall. Wheathedge is tremen 
dously stirred up over the question. The 
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campaign is already beginning to be exciting 
and the election promises to be a close one. 


The Outlook believes in organized indus 
tries under Government control. Whenever 
a great combination acquires too powerful a 
control, the remedy is to bring it under the 
control of a still greater combination, that 
of the people of the United States acting 
through their National organization. 


THE DEFENSE OF THE REPUB- 
LICAN CONVENTION 


President Taft has issued a pamphlet, said 
to contain forty thousand words, for the pur- 
pose of defending the Chicago Republican 
Convention from the charges of fraud pre- 
ferred against it. Mr. Hilles, until recently 
Secretary to the President and now Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
has prepared a condensation of this pam- 
phlet which would occupy practically all the 
pages of The Outlook devoted to contrib- 
uted articles. ‘lo attempt a further conden- 
sation of this condensation for the benefit 
of our readers is unnecessary, because they 
can undoubtedly obtain the statement by 
applying to the Republican National Com- 
mittee, or to Mr. Hilles, at Washington. It 
would be impracticable, both because his 
statement is itself condensed, and because 
any condensation made by us would be open 
to the suspicion of being colored by our 
prejudices. We therefore here give full 
reports in three typical cases of the accusa- 
tion of fraud, and of the defense of the 
accused, and then our judgment upon each 
case. Our readers must not conclude, be- 
cause we do not controvert Mr. Hilles’s 
statements of facts, that we accept their accu- 
racy; but we do not propose to ask our 
readers to judge between conflicting state- 
ments of facts without any opportunity to 
hear and cross-examine the witnesses. We 
therefore simply present the accusation in 
the words of the accuser, the defense in the 
words of the defender, and our conclusion 
as to the merits of the case as it is presented 
by these two statements. The Washington 
case has been selected for us, since it was 
chosen by the New York * Evening Post” 
to illustrate the completeness of Mr. Hilles’s 
reply. In this case the accusation is given 
in the words of Mr. Roosevelt in ‘The Outlook 
of July 13. In the other two cases it is 





quoted from unsigned editorials in The 
Outlook. 
THE WASHINGTON CASE 
The Accusation 

* The principal contest turned on King 
County, in which Seattle is situated. ‘The 
121 Roosevelt delegates to the State Conven- 
tion from this county were elected at a _pri- 
mary, regularly called by a majority of the 
full county committee, by a vote of some 
6,400 to 500. ‘The 121 Taft delegates were 
appointed by tweive members of a defunct 
campaign executive committee of the pre- 
vious year, which had since been removed 
from office by the vote of the full committee. 
It really seems impossible to imagine a more 
barefaced fraud.” 

The Defense 

* In King County a committee consisted 
of 250 men, the majority of whom were for 
Taft, and that majority, acting through its 
executive committee, selected the ‘Taft dele- 
gates to the State Convention. The chairman 
of the county committee was a Roosevelt 
man. He had been given authority by gen- 
eral resolution to fill vacancies occurring in 
the committee. A general meeting of the 
committee had been held after the City 
Council had directed the redistricting of the 
city, in which it was resolved, the chairman 
not dissenting, that representatives could not 
be selected to fill the 331 new precincts until 
an election was held in September, 1912. 
Thereafter, and in spite of this conclusion, 
the chairman assumed the right by his ap- 
pointment to add to the existing committee 
131 precinct committeemen, and with these 
voting in the committee it is claimed that a 
primary was ordered. 

‘** However, the fact is that the ‘l'aft men 
protested against any action by a committee 
so constituted, on the ground that the chair- 
man had no authority to appoint the 131 new 
committeemen. ‘They refused to take part 
in the primary, and so did the La Follette 
men.” 

The Outlook's Judgment 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that the intent of a combination of 
men may be justly deduced from the natural 
result of their action. Applying this princi- 
ple to the facts as stated by the defense, the 
Republican committee at Seattle instructed 
its chairman not to exercise his prerogative 
of filling vacancies until after the meeting of 
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the National Republican Committee, in order 
that Republican voters in the 331 precincts 
which had been added in Seattle might be 
excluded from the party-councils. ‘That the 
committee had any legal right to deprive 
the chairman of his prerogative to fill vacan- 
cies is doubtful; it is not doubtful that it was 
a moral wrong to do so, with the effect and 
for the purpose of depriving Republican 
voters of their votes in the party. The 
“Evening Post” thinks that this was hon- 
est. The Outlook thinks that this was dis- 
honest. ‘‘ Honest” is defined by the Cen- 
tury Dictionary as “worthy to be. trusted.” 
The Outlook thinks that the men who 
planned, the men who completed, and the 
men who defend this scheme to deprive some 
thousands of Republican voters of all repre- 
sentation in the councils of the party are not 
to be trusted to carry on a representative 
government. 


THE THIRTEENTH INDIANA CASE 
The Accusation 

“In the Thirteenth Indiana District a con- 
vention of ninety-seven delegates was held. 
On a vice voce vote the chairman declared the 
Taft delegates elected, and immediately ad- 
journed the convention amid great disorder. 
Subsequently fifty-one of the delegates to 
that convention made affidavits that they had 
voted on the vice voce vote for the Roosevelt 
delegates, and three took affidavit that they 
had voted for other delegates but not for 
Taft. The National Committee seated the 
Taft delegates, on the ground that it could 
not question the decision of the chairman of 
the convention.” 


The Defense 


“In the Thirteenth Indiana there was no 
question about the victory of the Taft men, 
because the temporary chairman represent- 
ing the Taft side was conceded to have been 
elected by one-half a vote more than ‘the 
Roosevelt candidate. ‘This one-half vote ex- 
tended through the riotous proceedings, and 
although it was not as wide as a barn door 
itwas enough. ‘The chairman put the ques- 
tion as to electing the Taft delegates, and, 
after continuous objection lasting three hours, 
declared the vote carried. The Roosevelt 
men thus prevented a roll call and then 
bolted.”’ 

The Outlook's Judgment 


The fact sworn to in the affidavits of the 
delegates to the Thirteenth Indiana District 
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Convention and presented to the National 
Committee, that a majority of the delegates 
at that convention voted for one set of del- 
egates in the National Convention and the 
chairman gave the certificate to another set 
of delegates, was not denied before the Na- 
tional Committee and is not denied by Mr. 
Taft or Mr. Hilles. The defense is that the 
chairman who gave this false certificate was 
elected to his office by a half-vote. This is 
not a defense ; it is a confession. 


THE NINTH ALABAMA CASE 
The Accusation 


“Tn the Ninth Alabama District a conven- 
tion of thirty delegates was held, of whom 
eighteen were Roosevelt men and twelve 
Taft men. Two Roosevelt delegates to the 
National Convention were selected; where- 
upon the twelve Taft men withdrew, held a 
convention of their own, and selected two 
Taft delegates. . . . The National Commit- 
tee seated the Taft delegates.” 


The Defense 


‘* The Ninth Alabama contest turned on the 
question whether the chairman of a district 
committee had power to fill vacancies, whether 
a committeeman who had sent his resigna- 
tion to take effect only in case he was not 
present, being present, should be prevented 
from acting as committeeman, and, third, on 
the identity of another committeeman. The 
written resolution under which the right of 
the chairman to appoint to vacancies was 
claimed showed on its face that the specific 
authority was written in in different writing 
and different colored pencil between the lines. 
A number of affidavits were filed by com- 
mitteemen who were present when the reso- 
lution was passed to show that the resolution 
contained no such authority. This gave rise 
to a question of fact, upon which a very 
large majority of both the National Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Credentials 
held that the lead pencil insertion was a 
forgery, that the chairman did not have the 
authority, therefore, to appoint to the vacan- 
cies, and therefore the action of his commit- 
tee was not valid. This made it necessary to 
reject the contests. The Committee decided 
the two other issues of fact before them in 
favor of the Taft contention, although the 
first decision was conclusive.” 


The Outlook's Judgment 
In the Indiana case the certificate of the 
chairman was declared false by the affidavits 
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of a majority of all the delegates present, and 
yet the chairman’s action was held conclu- 
sive. In the Alabama case the certificate of 
the chairman was declared false by affidavits 
of some committeemen who were present and 
who swore that in their understanding the 
resolution was not passed in the form in 
which it was entered on the records. There 
was absolutely no other evidence to indicate 
a forgery in the records. But this was held 
sufficient to discredit the action of the chair- 
man and override his certificate. 
to the decision of the National Committee, 
in Indiana the certificate of a chairman is 
conclusive, although the majority of the dele- 
gates present swear that they did not vote as 
the chairman certifies they voted; while in 
Alabama the certificate of the chairman is not 
conclusive, provided some of the committee- 
men present swear that according to their 
understanding the resolution was not passed 
which the official records show was passed. 
It is impossible to reconcile the decision in 
these two cases with each Other or with any 
common principle of either law or justice. 


THE CALIFORNIA CASE 

It is impossible for us to present either 
the accusation or the defense in the Cali- 
fornia case in the words of the accuser and 
the defender, because of the space which the 
documents would occupy. But it is not 
necessary to do so, since there is no dispute 
as to the facts; the only question is as.to the 
moral principle involved. 

In California the Progressives were in con- 
trol of the Republican party, and if the old 
methods were pursued the Progressives were 
certain to control the delegation to Chicago. 
The Conservatives, or Taft men, urged the 
enactment of a Direct Primary law. Progress- 
ive leaders in California wrote to Mr. Roose- 
velt saying that under the existing system 
the Progressives would control the delega- 
tion, and asking whether he advised, under 
the circumstances, the Progressives to adopt 
the Direct Primary. Mr. Roosevelt replied 
that unquestionably the Primary Law should 
be passed, whatever its effect on party suc- 
cess; that the Progressives believed in a 
Primary and wished to find out what the 
people really desired, and that the Progress- 
ives must prove their faith by their deeds. 
The Primary Law was accordingly passed, 
not only with the approval but at the urgent 
demand of the Conservative or Taft forces. 
It provided that all the delegates to the con- 
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vention should be elected on one ticket, as 
are all the Presidential Electors to the Elec- 
toral College. The law required all candi- 
dates who wished to take advantage of the 
Direct Primary to signify their assent to this 
law before the primary election. ‘This did 
not directly apply to Mr. Taft, but he tele- 
graphed his approval of the delegates se- 
lected to stand for him under the law. In the 
Direct Primary the Roosevelt delegates were 
elected by an overwhelming majority. In one 
Congressional district a majority was claimed 
for Mr. Taft, though this is doubted. The 


_National Committee selected out of the Taft 


nominees two Taft men who resided in this 
district to represent it in the National Conven- 
tion, and they defend this repudiation of the 
pledge of their party in California, and of the 
approval by Mr. Taft of that pledge, by 
claiming that in Republican primaries the 
rules of the Republican National Convention 
are superior to the laws of the State. The 
Hebrew Psalmist says that it is characteristic 
of an honest man that ‘“ He sweareth to his 
own hurt, and changeth not.”” The Outlook 
does not think that the action of Mr. Taft’s 
supporters in the National Convention, or his 
acquiescence in that act, is consistent with 
the Hebrew Psalmist’s standard of honesty. 

It ought to be added to this statement that 
the facts in Washington and in Indiana were 
much worse than as stated in the accusations 
presented, in the one case by Mr. Roosevelt, 
in the other case by The Outlook. So bad 
were they in Washington—immeasurably 
worse than as stated by either the accuser 
or the defender—that the ‘‘Spokesman-Re- 
view,” then an advocate of Mr. Taft’s 
re-election, characterized the action of the 
party leaders in the following terms: “ It is 
evident, from the tenor of the feeling preva- 
lent over the high-handedness of the Wash- 
ington Republican Committee, that the mass 
of Republicans are not going to sit supinely 
and allow the practical burglary of its delega- 
tions to be consummated before the Repub- 
lican National Committee.” And when it 
was consummated by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee and acquiesced in by Mr. 
Taft, the ‘** Spokesman-Review ” repudiated 
the nominees of the Chicago Convention, and 
announced on its editorial page that hence- 
forth it was “enlisted under the Roosevelt 
banner.” 

CONCLUSION 

We have here stated our judgment in these 

typical cases in the briefest and simplest form 
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possible, avoiding all disputes about facts and 
all complications in detail, in order that our 
readers may understand perfectly clearly our 
position respecting the frauds perpetrated at 
Chicago and the defense offered for them. 
In our judgment, this defense of the Chicago 
Republican Convention is its condemnation. 
Credit has not been restored to that thor- 
oughly discredited body. Loyalty to party 
does not require any Republican to vote for 
its nominees. ‘Those who vote for Mr. Taft 
will do so, not because of the Republican 
Convention, but in spite of it. The Presi- 
dent’s pamphlet will be conclusive chiefly 
to those who do not read it, or who have 
already made up their minds to support the 
Convention and read the pamphlet to con- 
firm their threatened and wavering faith. 
To The Outlook it seems a truly pathetic 
incident of our National life thatthe Presi- 
dent of the United States is compelled to 
issue this pamphlet to defend himself and 
his associates from charges of political fraud ; 
that among his colleagues—and they include 
some able lawyers—there was not one who 
was willing to indorse the proceedings of the 
Convention and to give the time necessary to 
prepare the official defense of them. 

We are, however, glad that neither the Presi- 
dent nor his former secretary have adopted as 
their own the untenable plea of some of the 
journalistic attorneys for the defense, that 
similar devices to defeat the will of the peo- 
ple have been common at both State and 
National conventions. ‘That is true, though 
never so flagrantly or on so large a scale. 
The accusers of the Convention say, This 
game must stop. ‘The defenders of the Con- 
vention say, This game must go on. The 
American people have in the fall to decide 
between the two— No, to register the nega- 
tive decision which they have already made. 

We have rendered our judgment on the 
Chicago Republican Convention after a calm 
and careful review of the evidence, gathered, 
not from the newspaper press, but by repre- 
sentatives of The Outlook present at the 
Convention, and by an examination made on 
our behalf of official records. In its future 
issues ‘The Outlook will regard the Chicago 
Republican Convention as past history, and 
will direct the attention of its readers to the 
real issue before the country, that between 
the Democratic party and the National Pro- 
gressive party ; between the spirit of indi- 
vidualism and the spirit of fraternalism ; 
between those who wish to go back to the 
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methods of the fathers, in a Republic of four 
million citizens, at the close of the eighteenth 
century, and those who wish to go forward in 
the spirit of the fathers, confident in the abil- 
ity of the present generaticn to meet and 
solve the problems of the twentieth century, 
in a Republic of ninety million citizens, by 
methods of their own devising. 


ro 


LETTERS TO UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS 


Do you think it a person’s duty to speak to 
every one with whom he comes in contact about 
becoming a Christian? Some say that this 
should be done by every Christian. It seems 
to me that earnest living for Christ from day to 
day has greater influence for righteousness than 
talking. | ae AS 


The minister here—as well as ministers in 
many other places, 1 believe—is always insist- 
ing on public prayer and testimony from every- 
body ; also the duty of constantly preaching to 
one’s friends and acquaintances. This is re- 
garded as the chief proof of conversion. Little 
or no emphasis is laid upon a practical Christi- 
anity of kind words and deeds; on unselfish and 
upright living. Do you regard such teaching 
and practice as sane and reasonable? 

O. E. U. 

It is unfortunate that religion has come to 
be tabooed in ordinary social conversation. 
We can talk about politics, business, literature, 
music, art, our homes, our friends, the weather, 
but we seem to regard the religious life as 
too sacred to be brought into common con- 
versation. ‘This may be partly because ot! 
reserve, partly because we fear the suspicion 
of ostentation, partly because we have reacted 
against the Phariseeism which delights in 
exhibitory piety. But, whatever the cause, 
the result is unfortunate. There is no more 
reason why religious convictions should be 
excluded from common conversation than 
political convictions; no more reason why 
we should tacitly forbid all reference to our 
religious life than why we should put a similar 
prohibition on our art, literature, or domestic 
life. But the questions of our correspondents 
are not, Would it be better for Christians to 
be more free in the natural expression of their 
religious faith? but, Is it the duty of every 
Christian to set himself to work to impart his 

religious life to his neighbor, either by public 
address or personal conversation? ‘To both 
these questions I answer decidedly, No! 

It is no more the duty of every man to 
attempt to cure sick souls than to attempt to 
cure insane minds or diseased bodies. It 's 
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the duty of every Christian to lead a Christ- 
like life. This means doing unto others as 
we would have others do unto us; it means 
returning good for evil, loving our enemies, 
blessing those that curse us, doing good to 
those that hate us; it means counting him 
the greatest who renders the most unselfish 
service ; laying down our lives for others, as 
Christ laid down his life for us; loving others 
as he loved us. But it does not mean assum- 
ing to be the spiritual director of our neigh- 
bor, assuming to tell him what he ought to 
do and what he ought not to do, assuming to 
dictate to him his duty or point out to him the 
path in which he should walk. On the con- 
trary, itis a good general rule in life, though 
by no means a universal one, not to offer to 
others unasked advice, unless they stand in 
such relation to us that the unasked advice is 
expected, as it is by a pupil from his teacher 
and by a child from his parent. Even 
the minister will do better who succeeds in 
inducing his people to call upon him with 
their spiritual problems and their intellectual 
doubts, than he who goes after them and 
demands their confidence., 

It is no more every man’s duty to speak 
in prayer-meeting than it is every man’s duty 
to preach in the pulpit; and no man should 
pray in public under compulsion. Prayer 
should always be a spontaneous and willing 
offering to God. I remember very well the 
humiliating experience in which I learned this 
lesson. It was in my first pastorate. I had 
the impression then that every Christian 
ought to be able to speak and pray in prayer- 
meeting, and that it was his duty to do so. 
I urged this duty upon a man who had just 
joined the church. Very reluctantly he un- 
dertook a task for which he was not fitted. 
He broke down in the middle of his prayer, 
and I finished it for him by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer. I do not know whether he 
ever recovered from the humiliation of that 
night, but it was I who should have been, 
and was, humiliated, and I resolved then that 
I never would urge any person to pray or to 
speak in public against his will, and I have 
never done it since. 

Private conversation is even more difficult 
than public speech. ‘There are some who 
have the sympathy, the tact, the colloquial 
skill, to approach comparative strangers in 
personal appeal without offending them ; but 
to do this requires tact, sympathy, and collo- 
quial skill. If you will read with unpreju- 
diced attention any one of the Gospels, you 


will find that Jesus Christ rarely obtruded the 
subject of personal religion upon any indi- 
vidual in personal conversation. Nicodemus 
came to him for instruction. The woman at 
the well opened the conversation with him, 
and he turned it naturally and easily into a 
religious channel. The rich young ruler came 
running to him, knelt down in the way, and 
asked him, ‘ What shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?” His religious conversations at the 
dinner-table grew naturally and easily out 
of some incident, as in the case of the woman 
who anointed his feet, or out of some words 
spoken by another, as in the case of the 
guest who said, ‘* Blessed are they who shall 
eat bread in the kingdom of God.” I doubt 
whether there is any incident in the Gospels 
which indicates that Jesus Christ ever forced 
the subject of spiritual life upon others in 
personal conversation ; and his public teach- 
ing was ordinarily delivered under circum- 
stances which made it always easy for those 
to go away who did not care to hear him. 
He used neither physical nor moral pressure 
to force men into the kingdom of God. 

It is the duty of every man, whether he 
calls himself Christian or not, to do what he 
can to make this both a better and a happier 
world, to lend a helping hand to his neigh- 
bor, to make his life a life of service, to be 
rich in good works. ‘The farmer does this 
when he gathers the fruits of the earth and 


markets them, for so he is feeding the 
hungry. The mechanic does this when he 


invents, makes, or uses machinery to do the 
world’s drudgery, for so he is releasing men 
from drudgery and making possible for them 
a higher, freer, and more joyous life. ‘The 
doctor does this in relieving suffering, curing 
disease, preventing epidemics. ‘The lawyer 
does this in interpreting and administering 
social justice. The teacher does this in 
gathering out of the experience of the past 
light to be shed on the pathway of the future. 
The minister does this by holding up to those 
who will listen ideals of truth, purity, and 
love, by which others may be inspired and 
which they may follow. 

But it is no more the duty of the farmer 
to hold up the ideals of the pulpit by speech 
than it is the duty of the minister to raise the 
fruits of the earth to feed the hungry. Paul 
has expressed this very clearly: ‘ Having 
then gifts differing according to the grace 
that is given to us, whether prophecy, let us 
prophesy according to the proportion of 
faith ; or ministry, let us wait on our minis- 
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tering ; or he that teacheth, on teaching; or 
he that exhorteth, on exhortation ; he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that 
ruleth, with diligence; he that showeth 
mercy, with cheerfulness.” 

My correspondents are both right. ‘ Ear- 
nest living for Christ from day to day has 
greater influence for righteousness than talk- 
ing.’”’ Our emphasis should be laid “ upon 
a practical Christianity of kind words and 
deeds, on unselfish and upright living.” 

3ut these kind words and deeds must be 
the natural fruit of a real, sincere Christian 
life. Not what we say, not what we do, but 
what we are, exerts the greatest influence. 
‘Thomas Carlyle writes to John Sterling about 
four months before the _latter’s death from 
consumption took place: “ If you were never 
able to go through any active exertion, or to 
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write a single line except an occasional letter, 
or to exercise any influence over mankind, 
except the influence of your thoughts and 
feelings upon your children and upon those 
by whom you are personally known and 
valued, you would still be, I sincerely think, 
the most useful man I know. . . . There are 
certainly few persons living who are capable 
of doing so much good by their indirect and 
unconscious influence as you are, and I do 
not believe you have ever had an adequat: 
conception of the extent of the influence you 
possess, and the quantity of good which 
you produce by it.” 

What we do unconsciously by our charac- 
ter is vastly more important than what we 
do with deliberate purpose by either our 
words or our deeds. 

LyMAN ABBOTT. 


DEMOCRACY 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE TO RULE 
EDITORIAL BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


cles I propose to restate in brief form 

the political and social philosophy which 
has led me, at the cost of lifelong political 
associations and personal friendships, to es- 
pouse the establishment of a new political 
party in this country. ‘These articles repeat 
in essence the statement of my political faith 
made before the National Progressive Con- 
vention at Chicago this week. 

The prime need of to-day is to face the 
fact that we are now in the midst of a great 
economic revolution. There is urgent neces- 
sity of applying both common sense and the 
highest ethical standards to this movement 
for better economic conditions among the 
mass of our people if we are to make it one 
of healthy evolution and not one of revolu- 
tion. It is, from the standpoint of our coun- 
try, wicked as well as foolish longer to refuse 
to face the real issues of the day. Only by 
so facing them can we go forward. If this 
country is really to go forward along the 
path of social and economic justice, there must 
be a new party of Nation-wide and non-sec- 
tional principles, a party in which the titular 
National chiefs and the real State leaders 
shall be in genuine accord, a party in whose 
counsels the people shall be supreme, a party 
that shall represent in the Nation and the sev- 


[° this and three or four succeeding arti- 


eral States alike the same cause—the cause of 
human rights and of governmental efficiency. 

At present both the old parties are con- 
trolled by professional politicians in the 
interests of the privileged classes, and appar- 
ently each has set up as its idea of business 
and political development a government by 
financial despotism tempered by make-believe 
political assassination. ‘The Democratic and 
Republican organizations alike represent gov- 
ernment of the needy many by professional 
politicians in the interests of the rich few. 
This is class government, and class govern- 
ment of a peculiarly unwholesome kind. It 
seems to me, therefore, that the time is ripe 
for a genuine Progressive movement, Nation- 


_ wide and justice-loving, sprung from and 


responsible to the people themselves, and 
sundered by a great gulf from both of the old 
party organizations, while representing all 
that is best in the hopes, beliefs, and aspira- 
tions of the plain people who make up the 
immense majority of the rank and file of both 
the old parties. 

The first essential in the Progressive pro- 
gramme is the right of the people to rule. 
It is said by those who object to the forma- 
tion of a new party that it is absurd to talk 
about the rule of the people, because, as 2 
matter of fact, the people actually rule now. 
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But the actions of the political managers at 
the Republican Convention in Chicago, and to 
only a less degree at the Democratic Con- 
vention in Baltimore, have shown in striking 
fashion how little the people do rule under 
our present conditions. 


We should provide by National laws for| 


Presidential primaries. We should provide 
for the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote. We should provide fora short 
ballot, for nothing makes it harder for the 
people to control their public servants than 
to force them to vote for so many officials 
that they cannot really keep track of any one 
of them, so that each becomes indistinguish- 
able in the crowd around him. There must 
be stringent and efficient corrupt practices 
acts, applying to the primaries as well as the 


elections ; and there should be publicity of ¥ 


campaign contributions during the campaign. 
We should provide throughout this Union for 
giving the people in every State the right 
and the means really and not merely nomi- 
nally to control their public servants and their 
agencies for doing the public business ; an 
incident of this is to give the people the right 
themselves to do this public business, if they 
find it impossible to get what they desire and 
need through the existing agencies. 

I do not attempt to dogmatize as to the 
machinery by which this end shall be achieved. 
In each community it must be shaped so as 
to correspond, not merely with the need, but 
with the customs and ways of thought of that 
community; and no community has a right to 
dictate to any other in this matter. 

But wherever representative government 
has in actual fact become non-representative, 
there the people should secure to themstlves 
the initiative, the referendum, and the re- 
call, doing it in such fashion as to make it 
evident that they do not intend to use these 
instrumentalities wantonly or frequently, but 
to hold them ready for use in order to correct 
the misdeeds or failures of the public servants 
when it has become evident that these mis- 
deeds and failures cannot be corrected in 
ordinary and normal fashion. The adminis- 
trative officer should be given full power, for 
otherwise he cannot do well the people’s 
work ; but he should be controlled by giving 
the people full power over him. 

{ do not mean that we shall abandon rep! 
resentative government; on the contrary, I 
mean that we shall devise methods by which 
our Government shall become really repre- 
sentative. ‘To use such measures as the 
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initiative, referendum, and recall indiscrim- 
inately and promiscuously on all kinds of 
occasions would undoubtedly cause disaster ; 
but events have shown that at present our 
institutions are not representative—at any 
rate, in many States and sometimes in the Na- 
tion—and that we cannot wisely afford to let 
this condition of things remain longer uncor- 
rected. We have permitted the growing up 
of a breed of politicians who, sometimes 
for improper political purposes, sometimes as 
a means of serving the great special interests 
of privilege which stand behind them, twist 
so-called representative institutions into a 
means of thwarting instead of expressing the 
deliberate and well-thought-out judgment of 
the people as a whole. This cannot be per- 
mitted any longer. 

We choose our representatives for two 
purposes: first, that as experts they shall study 
certain matters with which we cannot be 
intimately acquainted ; and, second, to carry 
out certain policies with regard to these 
matters as to which we, the people, consult- 
ing them as expert advisers, have definitely 
made up our mind. As experts, they have 
the right and duty to advise us, and if they 
are the right kind of experts we shall gener- 
ally follow that advice; but as representa- 
tives we, the people, have the right to expect 
and to compel them to represent us by doing 
what we have decided ought to be done. All 
I desire to do by securing more direct control 
of the governmental agents of the people is 
to give the people the chance to make thefr 
representatives really represent them when- 
ever the Government begins to be misrepre- 
sentative instead of representative. 

I have not come to this way of thinking? 
from closet study or as a mere matter of 
theory; I have been forced to it by a long 
experience with the actual conditions of our 
political life. A few years ago there was 
very little demand in this country for Presi- 
dential primaries ; there is a very widespread 
demand now, because the professional polli- 
ticians have sometimes failed to carry out the 
will of the people and have sometimes success- 
fully endeavored even to thwart it as regards 
nominations for President. It isa matter of 
fact and not a matter of theory, with which 
almost every voter is familiar in his own ex- 
perience and in his own community, that this 
class of professional politicians habitually and 
unhesitatingly resort to every species of mean 
swindling and cheating in order to carry their 
point. It is because of the general recog- 
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nition of this fact that the words “ politics ”’ 
and “ politicians ’’ have grown to have a sin- 
ister meaning throughout this country. 

As an example of the methods employed 
by this class of professional politicians, I 
refer to the Republican National Conventio 
at Chicago. In the contest which cuainatad 
at that Convention I was the candidate*of 
the Progressive wing of the party. I speed- 
ily found that my chance was at a minimum 
in any States where I was prevented by the 
‘“‘ bosses ” from getting an expression of the 
people themselves in the primaries. I found 
that if I could appeal to the rank and file of 
the Revublican voters I could generally win ; 
whereas if I had to appeal to the political 
caste—which includes the most noisy de- 
fenders of the old system—I generally lost. 
xlt is instructive to compare the votes of 
States where there were open primaries and 
the votes of States where there were not. 
In Illinois, Pennsylvania, and Ohio we had 
direct primaries, and the Taft machine was 
beaten two to one. Between and bordering 
on these States were Michigan, Indiana, and 
Kentucky. In these States we could not get 
direct primaries, and the “ bosses ” elected 
two delegates to our one. 
States the contests were absolutely open, 
absolutely honest; the rank and file ex- 
pressed their wishes and there was no taint 
of fraud about what they did. In the other 
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three States the contest was marked by ever; 
‘pecies of political trickery and sometimes 
even by violence on the part of the “ bosses,’ 
and half the ‘Taft delegates from Michigan. 
Indiana, and Kentucky had tainted titles. 
The nomination of Mr. Taft at Chicago was 
obtained only by preventing the rank and 
file of the party from exercising their right 
to express their choice. 
What the National Committee and the 
boss-made majority of the National Republi- 
lean Convention did at Chicago in misrepr: 

enting the people has been done again aid 
again by both parties in Congress—especially 
in the Senate—and by both parties in the 
State Legislatures. Again and again laws 
demanded by the people have been refused 
to the people because the representatives of 
the people misrepresented them. 

The fundamental proposal of the National 
Progressive party—a proposal which I 
accept, which I shall maintain with every 
legitimate power at my command, and from 
which neither calumny nor the loss of friends 
nor prophecies of failure shall divert me—is 
that the people have the right and shall be 
given the power to see to it themselves that 





is really the action they desire, that this Gov- 
ernment shall be in reality, in common every- 
day life, a Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 


In the first three (is governmental action taken in their name 
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FOLLOWING THE CAMPAIGN 


A WEEKLY DIGEST OF POLITICAL OPINION 
AS EXPRESSED BY PEOPLE AND NEWSPAPERS 


SHAKY PLATFORM PLANKS 


DEMOCRATIC 


ERTAIN Democratic organs are get- 
ting restive concerning some of the 


planks in their National platform. 
First of all, there is the tariff plank. Two 
prominent Democratic papers are already 
calling on Governor Wilson as Presidential 
candidate to repudiate this plank : 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle 
of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution has no right or 
power to impose or collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue. 

Commenting on this proposition, the New 
York “ World ” (Ind. Dem.) declares : 
This is absolutely false. The Democratic 


party has no such fundamental principle and 
never did have. . . . As for the theory that the 
Government “has no Constitutional power ” to 
impose protective duties, that foundling was 
left on the Democratic doorstep in 1592 by 
Henry Watterson himself. He is the father ot 
that backward, defective child, and why Mr. 
Bryan should have abducted it from the orphan 
asylum twenty years later, we are unable to 
guess. 


If the tariff-for-revenue-only doctrine were 
followed, as some of Governor Wilson's 
Democratic critics point out, there would be 
involved the taxation of necessaries not pro 
duced here, such as tea and coffee, and our 
factory labor would be subjected to the ruin 
ous competition of low-paid foreign work- 
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men. The critics favor a readjustment of 
duties, but “ tariff for revenue only ” in their 
opinion and in that of many another Demo- 
cratic organ might spell ruin. 

In any event, “some positive stand at 
this time is imperative,” says the Louisville 
“ Evening Post ” (Ind. Dem.), ‘“ because last 
week the New York ‘World’ was urging 
Governor Wilson to repudiate the tariff plank 
in his platform and the New York ‘ Times’ 
(Ind. Dem.) was urging him to denounce the 
plank relating to banking and come to the 
support of the Aldrich Bill.” 

If the tariff and banking planks are stum- 
bling-blocks to the “* World” and ‘“ Times,” 
the latter paper apparently finds fault also 
with a third plank—that concerning a reduc- 
tion of railway rates : 

We favor such legislation as will effectually 


assure such reduction in transportation rates as 
conditions will permit. 


The “Times” urges Governor pp to 
adopt ‘*a more liberal regulative policy,” 
the ground that the cost of railway pia Wa 
has been growing faster than the earnings, 
that the surplus accumulations of many lines 
are going to upkeep or dividends, that the 


railways cannot secure capital for improve-’ 


ments on favorable terms, or even earn a 
fair income on money invested in them 
Though the “ Times ”’ carefully refrains from 
directly assailing the platform on the subject 
of the railways, it says of Governor Wilson 
in this respect: 


We hope he is open-minded enough, clear- 
sighted enough, courageous enough, to attempt 
the creation of a new and more enlightened 
public opinion. Will the next Administration 
have a policy of its own, or will it be content to 
bark into the vacuum created by successive 
Republican administrations ? 


Thereupon the New York “ Tribune ” 
(Rep.) sarcastically remarks that it will await 
with interest the candidate’s response to this 
suggestion. It adds: 


As a campaign issue the demand for higher 
railroad rates . . . would be a most illuminating 
experiment. It would doubtless reconcile 
Messrs. Ryan and Belmont to the insults offered 
to them by Mr. Bryan at Baltimore. . . . Gov- 
ernor Wilson is an adroit man with a proved 
capacity to switch from one track of opinion to 
another. But if he can at one and the same 
moment advocate the Bryan demand for lower 
railroad rates and the “Times” demand for 
higher railroad rates, it will be clear that he did 
himself great injustice when he told Colonel 
Harvey that he had “a single-track mind.” 


Fourth, concerning the Panama Canal 





plank, the Louisville “‘ Evening Post” de- 
clares : 

We agree with the “ World” that the plank 
favoring the remission of tolls for American 


ships is an economic folly and a promise of 
National dishonor. 


Fifth, as to the Presidential term plank, the 
same paper Says: 

There are a number of planks in the platform 
most objectionable. It seems unwise to call for 
a Constitutional amendment limiting the Presi- 
dential term to either four or six years. Itis a 
matter for the people to determine as each case 
arises. They have now the privilege of recall 
at tlt end of four years. If they are willing to 
give another term, that is their lookout. If they 
submit'to dictation, it is to their cost, but there 
should be nothing in the Constitution restricting 
the people in regard to this matter. 


Finally, it remains for another now strenu- 
ous, formerly lukewarm, Wilson supporter, 
the New York “ American”? (Dem.), 
point out that the campaign contribution 
proposition in the Democratic platform is 
not only “ridiculously inadequate,” but “is 
also apparently insincere.” The plank reads 
as follows : 


We pledge the Democratic party to the en- 
actment of a law prohibiting any corporation 
from contributing to a campaign fund and any 
individual from contributing any amount above 
a reasonable maximum. 

Instead, the ‘“* American ”? would advocate 
the enactment of Federal and State laws re- 
quiring full accounting by all committees in 
National and State elections, not only as to 
the sources of contribution, but, still more im- 
portant, as to all expenditures, with the amount 
paid to every individual and the purpose for 
which it was paid. 

What is wanted is a law exactly defining the 
uses that may be made of campaign money and 
prohibiting, under severe penalty, all other 
uses. ... 

The Democratic platform deals in platitudes 
on this subject—platitudes so trite that they are 
nearly reactionary. 

The discovery by Democrats that these 
six planks in its platform are shaky gives 
the New York “ Tribune” (Rep.) the oppor- 
tunity of observing that some of Governor 
Wilson’s supporters are like Job’s comforters. 


PROGRESSIVE 


During the past fortnight Progressive con- 
ventions have been held in Iowa, Michigan, 
New Jersey, and other States; and certain 
newspapers have been poking more or less 
fun at certain planks adopted in the various 
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platforms which they designate as both shaky 
and “ cranky.” 

For instance, the Iowa Convention went 
on record as favoring the direct election 
of postmasters by their constituencies. Even 
so liberal a paper as is the St. Paul 
“ Pioneer Press”’ (Ind. Rep.) carps at this, 
as it says: ‘‘ The Progressives have the lime- 
light, and they should not fritter away their 
advantage by focusing attention on any plat- 
form planks that do not go to the bottom of 
the dissatisfaction of the people with the old 
party.” The *‘ Press’’ admits that the direct 
election of postmasters would certainly be a 
blow to the building up of administration 
machines, and that the idea was probably 
suggested by the use made of Southern post- 
master influences in the Chicago Convention 
in June. But it adds that there are other 
considerations involved : 

The postal service is not made up of a series 
of local units, like the counties in a State or the 
States in the Union. It is one organization for 
the purpose of carrying on a definite undertak- 
ing. The way to assure efficiency is 5! har- 
monious co-operation, which would not be as- 
sured under an elective system. Those charged 
with responsibilities for the postal service 
should not be called upon to work through 
thousands of men concerning whose election 
they would have nothing to say. . . . Efficiency 
should be the first consideration in connection 
with the service. 

In Michigan the Progressive Convention 
took place at Jackson “ under the oaks ” 
where in 1854 the Republican party was born. 
The most discussed plank in the Michigan 
platform was the initiative, referendum, and 
recall. The New York “ Tribune,” speaking 
of the extension of the recall and of direct 
nominations from the State to the Nation, 
declares : 

That means that the Chief Justice of the 
United States shall be subject to recall, and that 
the President of the United States may at any 
time be drawn from his duties to defend himself 
in some sort of popular election brought about 
by a disgruntled faction. 

Among the things which the Michigan Pro- 
gressives commended to the National Con- 
vention for thorough discussion, two subjects, 
says the New York “Times” (Ind. Dem.), 
are important as showing the ** muddled con- 
dition of the minds of those who propose 
them.”’ One is 

Opposition to the Aldrich currency system 
scheme in the interests of competition in bank- 
ing and insurance. 

The Aldrich currency system, the “ Times’ 
points out, “ has nothing to do with insurance, 


> 
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and it is especially and, on the whole, wisel; 
and practically designed to give freedom o 
action to the banks of all sections of th 
country to serve every legitimate industry an. 
enterprise, competitively or otherwise.” 

The second proposition relates to the tariff . 

The maintenance of a protective tariff for th: 
benefit of the industries and laboring men o;: 
the United States, except where competition j 
trade has been destroyed by monopoly, and t! 
tariff is used to exact an unjust tribute from th: 
people, and unjustly increases the cost of living 

But, remonstrates 
Ocean” (Rep.) : 

As the object of any protective tariff is to 
restrict and prevent competition, the Michigan 
protective tariff plank needs no further com. 
ment than the statement of that fundamental 
fact. 

In New Jersey, says the same paper, 
‘about one thousand worshipers of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt gathered in Asbury Park and 
cheered themselves to exhaustion before the 
one hundred and three pictures of the ‘ Only 
Honest Man on Earth,’ which were the sole 
decorations of the hall.” After chronicling 
the fact that ‘‘ apparently the whole New Jer- 
sey delegation to the recent Republican Na- 
tional Convention has joined the Roosevelt 
procession,” the “Inter Ocean” ventures 
to say: 

All the lunacies of Iowa Greenbackism, 
Kansas Populism—except “ fiat money” and 
“ free silver ’—together with all the later Social- 
istic plans for bringing in the millennium by 
act of Congress and Presidential decree, have 
found their place in the Roosevelt platform. 

In one respect it even outradicals all previous 
radical programmes: that is, by its provision 
that no inventor shall be permitted to make a 
fortune out of his invention. 

All Americans who care to change their form 
of government from that in which their liber- 
ties are protected by Constitutional guarantees 
to one under which they would have no rights 
that a momentary majority would be bound to 
respect may now see how to go about it. 

More seriously, the Newark “ Evening 
News” (Ind. Rep.) speaks of one of the 
principal planks in the platform, namely, the 
abolition of the Electoral College and the 
direct election of the President and the Vice- 
President by popular vote. It does not fail 
to call attention to the fact that three times 
Presidential candidates who failed to receive 
a plurality of the popular vote have been 
chosen by the Electoral College in violation 
of the principle of majority rule ; and that this 
could not have happened had the people 
been permitted to vote directly for the Pres 
dential candidate. 
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CAN WE UNDERSTAND THE JAPANESE ? 
BY GEORGE KENNAN 


tempt to clear up certain misconceptions 

with regard to the Japanese I have been 
influenced partly by theimportance of the place 
that Japan now occupies—or seems likely soon 
to occupy—in the History of the world, and 
partly by the interest that we take, and must 
necessarily take, in that country’s future. 
We are likely to have very close relations 
with Japan, either friendly or hostile, before 
the end of the present century, and it is there- 
fore extremely important that we should 
understand, as far as we can, the character 
of the people who have so lately become our 
neighbors, our customers, and our commer- 
cial competitors in eastern Asia. 

[ have recently returned from a stay of 
two years and a half in the Far East, and a 
year on our Pacific coast. In the course of 
that time I had an opportunity to study the 
Japanese at home and abroad, in war and at 
peace. I watched their management and 
their fighting in Manchuria, and I studied 
their schools, their prisons, their local admin- 
istration, and their institutions generally, in 
Japan. I saw them at their best in Tokyo, 
Kioto, and Port Arthur, and at their worst 
in Korea. In the course of this experience 
| had opportunities for observation that do 
not always present themselves to the ordi- 
nary tourist or traveler, and I may be able, 
therefore, to correct certain fundamental 
misconceptions with regard to Japanese 
character that seem to be widely prevalent 
in the Occident generally and in the United 
States in particular. 

My attitude toward the Japanese is that 
of an open-minded and dispassionate observer. 
I am not conscious of any race prejudice or 
personal prejudice that would bias my judg- 
ment of them one way or the other. I shall 
try to do them justice, because they have not 
always had justice done them; and I shall 
speak freely of their good characteristics, be- 
cause such characteristics seem to me over- 
whelmingly preponderant. My statements 
and judgments, however, are made without 
the least dogmatism or cocksureness. They 
are entitled to fair consideration, but nothing 
more. 
journalists has said: * All comparisons be- 


[ preparing these articles in which I at- 


'“ Recently,” in a comparative sense. I returned from 
the Far East in 1906 and from the Pacific coast in 1907. 





One of the ablest of our modern. 


tween nations should be made by Americans 
with exceeding care and humility. There is 
hardly any field of inquiry in which even the 
best informed man is likely to fall into so 
many errors ; first, because there is no field 
in which the vision is so much affected by 
prejudices of education and custom; and, 
second, because there is none in which things 
we see are so likely to create erroneous im- 
pressions about the things we do of see.” 
This caution is particularly applicable to ob- 
servers who compare the standards and cus- 
toms of the West with those of the Orient, 
and I shall not fail to bear it in mind. 

The first and most fundamental miscon- 
ception that seems to me to need clearing up 
is that which relates to the alleged inscruta- 
bility of the Japanese character. At least 
seven observers out of every ten, possibly 
nine out of ten, declare that the Japanese 
man differs so widely in mental and moral 
make-up from the American man that the 
latter is wholly unable to understand him. 
Mr. W. Petrie Watson, for example, who has 
lived with the Japanese and written a book 
about them,! says the Japanese are incompre- 
hensible and not to be understood by the 
Western mind. ‘The English General Sir 
Ian Hamilton, who accompanied the Japa- 
nese armies in the field in the Russo-Japanese 
War, refers in his *“ Staff Officer’s Scrap- 
Book ”’ to the diffieulty that an Englishman 
has in understanding a Japanese, and says: 
‘East is East, and West is West; as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall 
be.” 

Sir Henry Norman, who has traveled ex- 
tensively in the Far East, and has written a 
book on “ The Real Japan,” is also of opinion 
that the Oriental and the Occidental cannot 
understand each other, and says: “ Asia is 
Asia; and between the Asiatic and the 
European there is an everlasting gulf. We 
may like Japan, admire her, and trade with 
her, and Japan may like us and appropriate 
our knowledge ; but Englishman, American, 
Frenchman, or German is one kind of human 
being and Japanese is another. Between 
them stands, and will stand forever, the 
sacred and ineradicable distinction of race.” 

The editor of one of our leading metro- 


1“ Japan: Aspects and Destinies,” by W. Petrie Wat- 
son. London, 1904. 
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politan journals, in discussing a few months 
ago the relations between America and Japan, 
said: “It is also to be remembered that 
while our European competitors, the British, 
the Germans, or the French, are members of 
the same race as ourselves, the subjects of 
the Mikado are of an utterly alien stock, 
separated from us by a gulf which it is diffi- 
cult to bridge by mutual understanding.” 

The author of that mischievous but popu- 
lar book “ The Valor of Ignorance”! ex- 
plains the impossibility of understanding the 
Japanese by saying: ‘‘ The ethical, sociolog- 
ical, and religious conditions as existent in 
Japan and in this Republic have nothing in 
common, nor are their ways convergent or 
even parallel. ‘To remake the Japanese racial 
character, so that it would conform with that 
of the Occident, would require, even if it 
were possible, a longer period of time than 
we can conceive.” 

Even observers who are friendly to the 
Japanese join the latter’s enemies in declar- 
ing that they are enigmatic and inscrutable. 
Lafcadio Hearn, for example, lived fourteen 
years in Japan, wrote half a dozen books on 
the Japanese, taught in Japanese schools, 
and married a Japanese woman ; and yet, in 
his work entitled “ Japan: An Interpreta- 
tion,” he says: “ Long ago, the best and 
dearest friend I ever had said to me, a little 
before his death, ‘ When you find, in four or 
five years more, that you cannot understand 
the Japanese at all, you will begin to know 
something about them.’ After having real- 
ized the truth of my friend’s prediction— 
after having discovered that I cannot under- 
stand the Japanese at all—lI feel better quali- 
fied to attempt this essay. . The ideas of 
this people.are not our ideas; their senti- 
ments are not our sentiments; their ethical 
life represents for us regions of thought and 
emotion yet unexplored, or perhaps long 
forgotten.” 

Commenting upon this statement, Mr. 
Horace Fletcher, who also lived some time 
in Japan, says: “I agree with Lafcadio 
Hearn, who became a Japanese and had a 
Japanese family, that, in the last analysis, the 
Japanese is inscrutable to the foreign com- 
prehension.” ? 

Now, how far can all these sweeping and 
unqualified statements with regard to the 
inscrutability of the Japanese character be 





1“ The Valor of Ignorance,” by General Homer Lea. 
“Home Life in Japan,” by Horace Fletcher (“Good 
Health,” February, 1910). 
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justified by the facts? If the authors of 
them chose their words with a proper appre- 
ciation of their value and significance, it must 
be as difficult—or nearly as difficult—to 
understand the mental processes of a Japa- 
nese as to understand the mental processes of 
an elephant or a grizzly bear. But is such 
the case? Is there an impassable gulf be- 
tween the Occident and the Orient? Are 
the Japanese and the Americans so different 
in their mental and moral make-up that ther: 
are no points of contact between them, and 
none of sympathy? Is it true that an intelli. 
gent American—a man like Lafcadio Heari 
—cannot understand the Japanese af a//. 
even after fourteen years’ acquaintance ? 
My answer to all of these questions is an 
emphatic negative. The statements, in the 


form made, are not true, and never have 


been true. They are not true of any people 
that now exist, or of any people that ever 
has existed since neolithic man drew pi 
tures of the reindeer, the bison, and the 
mammoth on the walls of the caves that h 
inhabited in the region that is now France. 
Some races or nations are less easily known 
than others, and some are less pleasing and 
sympathetic to us than others; but all are 
understandable to some extent, and all are 
more or less sympathetic. In the human 
race as a whole there is an essential and 
fundamental solidarity, and such a thing as 
an absolutely inscrutable body of men—a 
body of men whose mental processes are 
wholly incomprehensible—does not exist, 
and never has existed, outside the walls of 
lunatic asylums. 

In my early manhood I lived for nearly 
three years in close association with the 
Koraks and Chukchis of northeastern Asia. 
Many of them were still using stone axes. 
and all of them were living on the plane of 
actual savagery. Between them and me 
there was what the writers I have quoted 
call “a gulf *’ of moral, intellectual, and racial 
difference ; and yet we had no difficulty what- 
ever in throwing across that gulf a hundred 
bridges of mutual understanding and sym- 
pathy. They did not always think as I did; 
but in nine cases out of ten I could not only 
understand how they reached their mental 
conclusions, but could see the possibility of 
my arriving at the same conclusions if I had 
had their social inheritance, their environment, 
and their training. 

A few years later I lived practically alone 
for many months with the mountaineers of 
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Daghestan, in the eastern Caucasus. They 
comprised representatives of three distinct 
races, including the Semitic and the Mon- 
golian ; they were living on the comparatively 
low plane of militant barbarism ; thousands 
of them were cliff-dwellers; they had been 
isolated from the rest of the world in their 
high and inaccessible mountains for more 
than two millenniums, and their social state 
was practically that which Cesar found 
among the barbarians of ancient Gaul. Cer- 
tainly here, if anywhere, I ought to have 
found the wide gulf of mental and moral 
difference—the bottomless abyss of incom- 
prehensibility—which is supposed to sepa- 
rate peoples of different ancestry and _his- 
tory. But I found nothing of the kind. 
There were differences, of course ; but in the 
main ¢heir emotions were my emotions, 
‘heir mental processes were my mental proc- 
esses, and their way of looking at things 
was either mine, or such as mine might have 
been if I had had their ancestral past and 
their education. 

In every part of the world that I have 
visited my experience has been the same. 
| have known, more or less intimately, the 
‘Tartars of the Golden Horde; the Yakuts 
and Kirghis of the Turkish stock; the 
Chinese, ‘Tonguses, and Buriats of the Mon- 
golian stock; the Daghestan Jews of the 
Semitic stock; and many other tribes and 
nationalities, belonging to various races and 
standing at various levels of intellectual de- 
velopment and culture. Never have I found 
a tribe, a nationality, or a people whose 
character was inscrutable or whose mental 
processes were incomprehensible. Some 
were more easily understandable than others, 
and with some I had stronger bonds of sym- 
pathy than with others; but in every case 
| found more points of contact than of isola- 
tion. ‘The differences were mainly in dress, 
customs, social organization, and mode of 
life, while the resemblances were in the 
fundamental bases of human character. Of 
course, if you say that an emotion, a custom, 
or a line of reasoning is incomprehensible 
merely because it differs from your own, you 
will find more than half the world inscru- 
table; but if you have sympathetic insight 
enough to perceive that the emotion, prac- 
tice, or mental process that differs from 
yours is merely the product of a different 
experience or a different environment work- 
ing on the same human nature, you will find 
the whole world akin. 





Many things in the behavior of an Orien- 
tal that seem at first to be incomprehensible 
become quite intelligible when you take the 
trouble to investigate and get his point of 
view. Early in the first year that we spent 
in Japan my wife and I left the Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo, rented a Japanese house, 
engaged a couple of servants, and set up an 
establishment of our own. In order that we 
might have some responsible person to leave 
in charge of the house when we wished to 
go off on excursions, we gave two of our 
rooms, rent free, to a young Japanese police- 
man and his wife, who had previously lived 
in the same way in the house of one of our 
acquaintances. In social rank the policeman 
was a samurai, and before the abolition of 
the feudal system he had been one of the 
retainers of a daimyo, or feudal lord. He 
was well educated. and impressed me as a 
man of great natural dignity and courtesy. 

One morning I happened to come down- 
stairs a little earlier than usual, and found 
this ex-samurai on his hands and knees in the 
living-room dusting the floor with a scrub- 
bing-brush. His wife ordinarily kept our 
living-room in order, but, as she was a slight 
and rather delicate woman, he had apparently 
volunteered to help her by relieving her of 
this particular duty. Noting with approval 
the fact that here was a Japanese husband 
who was willing to do menial work in order 
to make things easier for his wife, I greeted 
him cordially and bade him good-morning. 
To my great astonishment he cut me dead— 
never looking at me, nor responding to 
my salutation, nor seeming to be conscious 
of my existence. Even when I crossed the 
room, stopped directly in front of him, and 
looked at him, he kept on with his work and 
ignored me absolutely. Puzzled and a little 
chagrined, I turned on my heel and went 
back upstairs. ‘Two or three days later 
I went down again in the morning, and found 
the policeman in his uniform, buckling on his 
sword before going out for his day’s duty. 
Again I bade him cheerfully good-morning, 
and again he cut me dead. He did not look 
at me, nor even turn toward me, but, as soon 
as he had properly adjusted his sword, opened 
the street door and went out. 

Now this, at first sight, seemed to be a 
clear case of Oriental inscrutability. The 
superficial foreign observer would doubtless 
say: “ Of course the Japanese are incompre- 
hensible. What further proof would you 
have?. In point of ceremonial courtesy 
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and politeness these people are supposed to 
be models for the world; and yet here is 
an educated samurai—a Japanese gentleman 
—who on two separate occasions treats 
with almost insulting rudeness one in whose 
house he is living rent free. How is it pos- 
sible to understand such a man as that ?” 

It so happens that I am constitutionally 
unable, or unwilling, to dismiss a thing as 
incomprehensible until I have tried, at least, 
to understand it; so, going to a Japanese 
friend who spoke English well, I said to him: 
‘‘What’s the matter with the Japanese po- 
liceman who lives in my house? I came 
downstairs the other day and bade him 
good-morning as pleasantly and cordially as I 
could, and he cut me dead. He didn’t even 
look at me, much less return my greeting.” 

“What was he doing?” inquired my 
friend. 

“ Brushing up the floor,” I replied. 

“That explains it,’ he said. ‘ He—a 
samurai—was doing menial work, and you 
ought not to have noticed him. He was 
embarrassed enough, as it was, at being 
caught in the act of doing work that was be- 
neath his dignity and socialrank. By speak- 
ing to him you increased his embarrassment 
because you showed him that you saw him 
and knew what he was doing.” 

“That’s all right,” I replied. “It isn’t 
quite our way of looking at it, but I can 
understand it. It doesn’t explain, however, 
the second case. A few mornings later he 
cut me dead in the same way again ; and he 
wasn’t doing menial work then—he was 
dressed in uniform and was just going on 
duty.”’ 

“ fis dress was all right,” said my Japa- 
nese friend; * but how about vewrs? What 
did you have on?” 

It suddenly flashed upon me that I had 
come downstairs that morning in my sleep- 
ing pajamas. 

“ T had just got out of bed,” I replied. 

‘* Then that explains the second case,”’ said 
my friend, quietly. ‘* You were embarrassed 
—or ought to have been embarrassed—at 
being seen in your night clothing ; and cour- 
tesy required that he should not increase your 
embarrassment by showing that he noticed 
you. From our point of view, he was right 
and you were wrong in both cases.” 

“That clears up the whole matter,” I re- 
plied. ‘ Now I understand perfectly. The 
social conventions are different, but the bot- 
tom principles are the same.” 
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I might have added that even the social 
conventions were not so dissimilar. When 
we are entertained unexpectedly at dinner 
in the house of a friend and it becomes pain- 
fully apparent that one rather small chicken 
is not enough for ourselves and the family, 
what do we do? Do we add to the embar- 
rassment and mortification of our hostess by 
asking for more? On the contrary, we prob- 
ably tell a white lie by declaring that we do 
not want any more, and could not possibly 
eat any more, although, as a matter of fact, 
we are still hungry. We lie, in order to save 
the feelings of our friends. It is a conven- 
tional lie and deceives nobody ; but it saves 
the face of our hostess and makes social 
intercourse easier and more agreeable. When 
a Japanese, in circumstances that do not hap- 
pen to appeal to us as the chicken case does. 
tells a conventional lie of precisely the same 
sort in order to save our faces, we declare 
either that he is untruthful and dishonest or 
that he is incomprehensible. But we are all 
wrong, because we do not make comparisons 
intellirently or fairly. 

A case more nearly parallel with that of 
the policeman would be presented if you 
were visiting in the country house of a friend 
and if, on leaving your room earlier than 
usual in the morning, you encountered your 
friend’s wife in the upper hall in her night- 
dress. Would you speak to her? Would 
you bid her good-morning ? Certainly not. 
You would pretend not to see her, and 
would get back into your own room as 
quickly as possible. You would behave in 
the same way if you accidentally surprised 
your friend himself with a long apron around 
his neck polishing your boots at the back 
kitchen door. These cases are _precisel) 
similar to that of the policeman in principle. 
and differ only in the nature of the social 
conventions prevalent in the two countries. 
A visitor from Mars would probably find the 
behavior in one case no more extraordinar’ 
or incomprehensible than that in the other. 

This experience with the Japanese polic: 
man is a trivial incident, and it would not be 
worth the space I have given to it if it wei 
not typical of a whole class of cases in which 
foreigners misjudge the Japanese or call 
them queer and incomprehensible mere!) 
because they themselves will not take the 
trouble to investigate or will not divest them- 
selves of their own social conventions, their 
own preconceptions, and the results of their 
own social and national training. 
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It would be easier to deal with the alleged 
inscrutability of the Japanese if the people 
who make the charge would furnish speci- 
fications ; but they seldom do. They declare 
that Orientals are not to be understood by 
the Western mind, or that it is impossible to 
know them at all; and this sweeping asser- 
tion, wholly unsupported by facts, is sup- 
posed to settle the question. In these cir- 
cumstances, I shall have to draw on my own 
experience and select for explanation such 
cases of alleged inscrutability as have been 
presented to me by foreigners who have 
traveled in Japan or lived there. I shall 
consider briefly, in turn, the Japanese attitude 


- toward personal nudity, the quality of Japa- 


nese courage, and Japanese suicide on the 
field of battle. 

The attitude of the Japanese toward 
personal nudity has seemed to many for- 
eign observers one of the strangest and 
most incomprehensible phenomena of their 
social life. During our first year in Japan 
my wife and I spent a few days in a small vil- 
lage called Yumoto, which is situated in the 
mountains west of Nikko, and which is cele- 
brated for its natural hot medicinal baths. 
One morning an American clergyman and 
his grown-up son, who were traveling in 
Japan, and who happened to be staying at 
the Japanese hotel where we were, went 
down to one of the public pools to take a 
bath. As the pool was in a more or less 
secluded place, and as there seemed to be 
nobody in the vicinity, they undressed and 
went into the water naked. A few moments 
later a bevy of young Japanese women and 
maidens came down to the same pool, and, 
without the least hesitation or embarrass- 
ment, removed their clothing, and also went 
into the water naked. The clergyman and 
his son instantly fled from the pool, scram- 
bled into their clothes, and rushed back to 
the hotel to tell me what a shocking thing 
had happened to them. As I had already 
traveled through parts of what may be called 
old Japan, as well as through many tropical 
regions where nudity is regarded with perfect 
indifference, their experience did not strike 
me as shocking or even extraordinary. The 
clergyman, however, was perfectly sure that 
such behavior on the part of the Japanese 
women indicated either shameless immodesty 
or actual depravity. If not, then it was 
absolutely incomprehensible. 

Now, this incident reveals the Japanese 
attitude toward personal nudity in one of its 


aspects; but before we draw any conclu- 
sions let us look at it in another. A few 
years ago the Japanese organized in the city 
of Osaka a national exposition. Of course 
they had a fine arts hall; and among the 
paintings exhibited in it was one of a nude 
woman by a young Japanese artist who had 
been studying in Paris. There was nothing 
improperly suggestive in the picture, and, 
from our point of view, it was wholly unob- 
jectionable ; and yet Japanese visitors of all 
classes, who were accustomed to see vea/ 
naked women almost every day of their lives, 
raised such a storm of indignation and pro- 
test over this fainted naked woman that the 
managers of the exposition had to remove 
the scandalously improper picture from the 
walls. If you will reject dispassionately for 
a moment upon these two incidents—the 
bathing of naked women in the presence of 
men in the pool at Yumoto and the univer- 
sal condemnation of the mere picture of a 
naked woman in the Fine Arts Hall of Osaka 
—you will hardly fail to discover the reasons 
for the attitude taken by the Japanese toward 
personal nudity. ‘Their reasoning is this: 
When a rickisha man strips himself to a 
slender loin-cloth in order to run more easily 
with a heavy load on a hot day, when a 
mother bares her breast in a crowded rail- 
way car so that she may give nourishment 
to her baby, and when a maiden removes 
her clothing entirely for the purpose of tak- 
ing a bath in a medicinal pool, they are all 
doing things that are necessary and normal, 
and the necessity and normality are a suffi- 
cient justification for the acts. No one but 
a person of impure mind would connect such 
acts with improper thoughts. When, how- 
ever, an artist paints a picture of a naked 
woman and hangs it up on a wall in a public 
place to be gazed at, he is doing something 
that is not necessary or normal, and the act 
is an impropriety, if not an indecency. We 
in America do not look at the facts in that 
way. Wesee young men and maidens going 
together to look at a picture of a nude 
woman in an art gallery, and it does not 
strike us as an impropriety; but we are 
shocked at the very thought of nude men 
and women bathing in the same pool. We 
regard with indifference the partial exposure 
of a woman’s body in a low-cut and tightly 
fitting dress, but we feel more or less uncom- 
fortable if the very same woman nurses her 
baby openly in a railway car. The Japanese 
have precisely the same feelings that we have, 
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but the exciting causes are different. It is 
wholly a question of social conventions, and 
I am not at all sure that the Japanese con- 
ventions are not saner, more reasonable, and 
better founded than our own. But, be that 
as it may, the Japanese attitude toward per- 
sonal nudity is perfectly understandable, and 
that is all I have undertaken to show. 

The second case of alleged Japanese in- 
scrutability that I shall try to explain relates 
to the quality of their courage. When I 
returned from the Far East, I described to 
one of my friends the extraordinary bravery 
shown by the Japanese in their assaults on 
Port Arthur. ‘“ Yes,’ he said; “ but it isn’t 
our kind of courage ; it’s Oriental fatalism.” 
‘To another friend [ explained the nature 
of Japanese “ sure-death parties ”’—that is, 
charging columns of fighters or wire-entan- 
glement cutters who are expected to die, 
and who always do die, to the last man. 
“Ves,” he replied, rather disparagingly ; 
“that’s Oriental fanaticism.” ‘To a_ third 
man I gave a few striking illustrations of 
Japanese fortitude in suffering. ‘ Yes,” he 
admitted ; “ they don’t make much fuss, but 
they haven’t our sensitive nervous organiza- 
tion ; they don’t suffer as much as we do.” 

Now these are all cheap and easy explana- 
tions of something that ds regarded as abnor- 
mal or incomprehensible. ‘The trouble with 
them is that they do not accord with the 
facts. ‘They remind me of the explanation 
given of the bravery of the Russian troops 
in the tremendous assaults on Plevna. ‘ The 
Russian soldiers are brave,” it was_ said, 
‘“‘ because they are stupid peasants who have 
no imagination, and who cannot picture to 
themselves the horrors of the battlefield or 
see beforehand the terrifying vision of sud- 
den death.” As a matter of fact, however, 
the Russian peasant is extremely imaginative, 
and his imaginative folk-lore is the richest in 
Europe. ‘The Japanese are not fatalists in 
the sense in which the word is here used. 
On the contrary, they are well aware that by 
their own free and conscious action they 
can hasten death or, to some extent, postpone 
it. Neither are they fanatics, if by fanati- 
cism you mean unreasoning and uncontrolled 
frenzy. ‘The Japanese soldier is cool, thought- 
ful, and calculating. He takes every possible 
care of his life, and, when he sacrifices it, he 
gives it up deliberately for the attainment of 
an object that he thinks worth while. 

During the siege of Port Arthur one of my 
observing points was a high, bare hill, well 
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within the Russian zone of fire. The crest 
of this hill on the north side was fairly well 
screened from the enemy’s shells, but the 
wind was usually from the north, and in 
November and December it was very cold. 
Seeking a warmer place, I used to run the 
risk of descending the hill on the south side, 
where I was exposed to the Russian shell 
fire, but where I had complete protection 
from the piercing wind. ‘There I was joined 
every day by fifteen or twenty Japanese offi- 
cers or soldiers who were off duty, and who 
were watching the siege in the almost inces- 
sant fighting in the valley below. The Rus- 
sians could see us plainly, and when our group 
grew at all large they would do us the honor 
of opening fire on us. ‘The first shell that 
burst in our neighborhood invariably scat- 
tered us; and the Japanese officers and men 
sought cover as expeditiously as I did. There 
was no use in their getting killed there, and 
they knew it. The shells that went over the 
crest of our hill burst in the valley behind, 
where there was a military road that was in 
constant use. For a distance of three or 
four hundred yards this road was extremely 
dangerous on account of the Russian shell 
fire; and the Japanese soldiers who had to 
pass along it invariably ran or drove at top 
speed, in order to lessen the time of expo- 
sure. ‘That was another place where it was 
useless to get killed. ‘The same men, how- 
ever, who ran along that road at full speed 
in order to minimize the danger, would volun- 
teer the very next day for a sure-death party, 
and die under shrapnel fire while cutting the 
barbed wires of a Russian entanglement. 

In a letter written from the front during 
the early months of the Russo-Japanese War, 
the well-known novelist Jack London ex- 
plained the courage of the Japanese soldiers 
by saying: ‘“ The- Japanese are Asiatics, and 
the Asiatic does not value life as we do.” 
‘The Englishman F. T. Jane, author of “ The 
Navies of the World,” takes practically the 
same view andsays: “ ‘The Japanese are not 
brave in our sense, rising superior to the 
civilized fear of death. ‘They like fighting, 
and the risks affect them very little.” 

These, again, are cheap and easy explana- 
tions, which really explain nothing, and which 
are wholly inconsistent with the facts. The 
Japanese general Kamyo, who commande: 
a division in the Chinese war of 1894—95, said 
to an interviewer: ‘* Our men don’t like to 
die. ‘They do not go carelessly to death. 
But there are things that they prize more 
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than life; and death, in pursuit of these, is 
nothing.” The Japanese naval commander 
Yuasa, in an address that he made to his 
men just before attempting to close the 
entrance to Port Arthur with blocking ships, 
said: ‘* Let every man set aside all thought 
of making a name for himself, but let us all 
work together for the” attainment of our 
object. It is a mistaken idea of valor to 
court death needlessly. Death is not our 
object, but success, and we die in vain if we 
do not attain success. If I die, Lieutenant 
Yamamoto will take the command. If he is 
killed, you will take your orders from the 
chief warrant officer. Let us keep at it, to the 
last man, untilwe have carried outour mission.” 

Is not that in accordance with the highest 
American ideal of intelligent courage? It is 
a mistake to suppose that there is anything 
abnormal or incomprehensible in the bravery 
of the Japanese. It is precisely like our own ; 
it is inspired by the same motives ; and it has 
its origin in the same fundamental bases of 
manly character. In discussing the courage 
of the Prussian soldiers in the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870, the late E. L. Godkin said : 
* They [the Germans], having made it their 
business to die, do it like any other duty of 
life ; not hilariously, or enthusiastically, or 
recklessly, but calmly and energetically, as 
they study, or manufacture, or plow. ‘They 
get themselves killed not one particle more 
than is necessary, but also not one particle 
less.” 

These words might have been written of 
the Japanese. 

About six weeks after my arrival in Japan 
I was invited by the Japanese Government to 
take a month’s cruise, with thirty or forty 
Japanese gentlemen, to Korea, Manchuria, 
and Port Arthur. As we passed out of the 
Inland Sea at Shimonoseki we ran over the 
place where the Russian squadron from Vladi- 
vostok had just sunk the Japanese transports 
Hitachi-maru and Sado-maru, and where the 
water was still covered with floating wreckage 
and débris. On our arrival at the naval sta- 
tion of Sasebo, we learned the particulars of 
the disaster, and were told that most of the 
survivors of the transports had refused to sur- 
render, and, when unable to fight any longer, 
had committed suicide. This was the first 
time that suicide on the field of battle had 
ever presented itself to me as a realizable 
fact, and it struck me as an extraordinary 
and almost incomprehensible thing. When 
we got back to Japan, at the end of our 





cruise, I went to the Japanese friend who 
had already thrown light upon some of my 
Oriental problems, and said to him: “ I wish 
you would explain to me this suicide of de- 
feated soldiers after an unsuccessful fight. 
The practice is wholly unknown to us in the 
West, and it strikes me as extremely wild, 
irrational, and fanatical. Why do you do it?” 

** What do you understand by ‘ suicide ’?”’ 
inquired the Japanese. 

‘** Voluntary and conscious taking of one’s 
own life,’’ I replied. 

** Does it make any difference whether a 
man dies by his own hand or voluntarily gets 
himself killed by another? If, for example. 
an English gentleman orders his gamekeeper 
to shoot, without hail or question, any man 
whom he finds prowling in the game preserve 
in the night, and if the gentleman himself 
then goes into the game preserve in the 
dark and purposely gets himself shot by the 
servant, who fails to recognize him, is he a 
suicide ?”’ 

** Certainly,” I replied, after a moment's 
reflection. ‘I don’t see that the circum- 
stances make any difference. I once knew a 
Russian revolutionist who was imprisoned for 
life in a fortress, and who got himself shot by 
striking the prison surgeon. He had no 
feeling against the surgeon, but he wanted 
to die; he knew that he would be shot if he 
assaulted an officer, and the surgeon hap- 
pened to be the only officer that he could 
get at. Of course he committed suicide 
just as much as if he had shot himself.” 

‘Does motive make any difference ?” in- 
quired my Japanese friend. “If a man 
voluntarily gets himself killed with a good 
motive—from a high sense of duty, for 
example—does that change the nature of 
the act ?”’ 

“No,” I replied again. ‘I can’t see that 
it does. ‘The man voluntarily gets himself 
killed, and that constitutes suicide. ‘The 
good motive may be an extenuating, or even 
a justifying, circumstance, but it doesn’t 
change the nature of the act. Self-murder 
is self-murder, regardless of the motive.” 

“Then,” said my friend, “a Japanese 
soldier who volunteers for a ‘sure-death 
party ’ commits suicide. He knows that his 
death is absolutely certain, because hé is 
going to cut at a wire entanglement until 
he zs dead. You say that procuring death 
by the hand of another doesn’t make any 
difference, and that motive doesn’t make any 
difference. Then the soldier, in this case, is 
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unquestionably a suicide, because, in- the 
words of your own definition, he voluntarily 
gets himself killed.”’ 





I found myself landed in a difficulty, but 
I did not see how I could have avoided it. 


The chain of logic appeared to have no 


weak link. 

“Ves,” I said, finally, “I suppose the 
‘ sure-death ’ volunteer is a suicide ; but he isa 
soldier, and it is his duty to die when his 
death serves his country.” 

“ Exactly!” replied the Japanese; “ the 
duty and the service justify the deed. Now 
suppose that by killing himself with a hara- 
kiri knife, as a last desperate means of avoid- 
ing capture on the field of battle, he renders 
as great a service to his country as he would 
if he volunteered for a ‘sure-death party.’ 
Suppose that his act not only inspires his own 
army with a determination that makes it 
practically invincible, but disheartens the 
enemy by causing him to doubt the possibil- 
ity of conquering such men. Would not the 
suicide be doing his duty and serving his 
country just as faithfully as if he sacrificed 
his life on a wire entanglement? And if the 
suicide is right in one case, would it not be 
right in the other? Many of our people 
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would answer, ‘Yes.’ We are not fully 
agreed among ourselves as to the expedi- 
ency of such acts, but you have asked me 
for an explanation of a fact, and this is the 
way in which many of us look at it.” 

My Japanese friend’s hypothetical defense 
of suicide on the field of battle may or may 
not have merit; but it is at least compre- 
hensible by the Western mind. It is not 
a proof of inscrutability, or even of extraor- 
dinary queerness. It is a perfectly intelligi- 
ble statement of a certain theory of human 
conduct in certain specific circumstances. 

Many other more or less similar cases ot 
alleged Japanese queerness or inscrutability 
have been presented to me by foreigners 
who have traveled in Japan, but all of them 
that I can now remember may be easily ex- 
plained without assuming that there is a 
racial difference between the Japanese mind 
and the American mind. There is no such 
difference. Social conventions and the re 
sults of ancestral experience and training 
are different, but the mind is the same. In 
this respect, as Dr. Knapp justly says in 
his work on “ Feudal and Modern Japan,” 
“the Japanese, to all intents and purposes, 
are Aryans.” 


This article will be followed by two other papers by Mr. Kennan dealing 
with the characteristics, the morals, and the ideals of the Japanese 
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A STUDY IN CONVENTION ETHICS 
BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


ing contest between Clarendon and Burr, 

in which the Clarendon team was stub- 
bornly facing a defeat due, as they believed, 
to the presence on the opposing team of two 
men who were not bona-fide students. As 
the forwards formed up, the umpire said: 
“Here, you two fellows get into line!” 
“ But we are playing back ; that’s our game; 
that’s our defense.” ‘ Put in two substi- 
tutes for those men!” “ But the only sub- 
stitutes on the field are Burr men.” “‘ Can’t 


IL was the last three minutes of an excit- 


help that; if the Clarendon men will not do 
their duty, we will call on somebody who will 
do it for them.” Is that an example of 
sport, of high-minded impartiality, in apply- 
ing the rules of fair play in athletics ? 


In the last few minutes of the Chicago 
Republican Convention the vote of Massa- 
chusetts for President was being polled ; the 
first delegate at large replied to his name, 
‘Present and not voting.”” Whereupon the 
Hon. Elihu Root, President of the Convention, 
called the Taft alternate. Forthwith Fred- 
erick Fosdick, chairman of “the Roosevelt 
Eighteen,” stepped out into the aisle, raising 
his hand to command attention, and said: 
“Massachusetts is a law-abiding State and 
will not stand for such a steal.””’ ‘Thereupon 
the honored President of the Convention ad- 
vanced to the edge of the platform and said: 
“If the delegates from Massachusetts will 
not do their duty, we will call upon those 
who will do it.” To which Mr. Fosdick 
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manfully replied: ‘‘ No Convention can make 
me vote for any man.” <A second Roosevelt 
delegate answered, “ Present and not vot- 
ing,” and a second alternate was called who 
voted for Taft. This, in brief, is the reason 
why the Massachusetts delegation, which was 
divided eighteen to eighteen, shows on the 
record 20 votes “ Taft’? and 16 “ present 
and not voting.” 

If this transfer of two votes was fair play, 
good parliamentary law, and the traditional 
practice of a Republican Convention, its basis 
can be found in the printed records of the 
successive Republican Conventions since 
1856. ‘They have been examined by the 
writer from beginning to end as the basis of 
this article. ‘There is not one single rule, 
vote, or decision in any one of the fourteen 
sets of proceedings which is a precedent for 
the decision of Mr. Root. On the contrary, 
the ruling was contrary to every precedent 
which bears on the case. 

This. subtraction of two votes (not using 
here a harsher word) involves the status of 
alternates,-the practice of roll calls and the 
right of members of political conventions to 
refuse to vote when their names are called, 
the calling of alternates, and the precise circum- 
stances and conditions of Mr. Root’s decision. 

I. The system of alternates grew up slowly 
For some time the rep- 
resentation was confused; for instance, in 
1860 Iowa sent eight delegates from each 
Congressional district and sixteen at large, 
four times its quota. Maryland is mentioned 
as having alternates in 1860; other States 
gradually took up the practice, till in 1884 
all the States provided them, and they were 
recognized in the rules. 

Apparently the alternates were at first in- 
tended to replace regular delegates who could 
not come ; then the alternates took the place 
of a regular temporarily out of the Conven- 
tion. ‘The attractions and excitement of the 
Conventions were such that large numbers of 
alternates attended without expecting to per- 
form any duties. From the beginning the 
alternates appear to have had separate seats 
from the regular delegates, an alternate 
being summoned if his vote were needed. 
By rulings of the Chairman on questions that 
arose from time to time three points were 
settled : that alternates must be duly elected 
by the same authority which chose the regu- 
lar delegates; that an alternate at large 
could take the place of any delegate at 
large; that a district alternate could take 
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the ‘place only of a regular delegate from 
his district. 

II. The parliamentary law of roll calls in 
Conventions grew up slowly. ‘There was a 
roll call of States for nomination in 1856. 
The first roll call of the States on a proposi- 
tion was in 1860, and Montgomery Blair, of 
Maryland, then got into trouble because, under 
the rule authorizing the Chairman to “ an- 
nounce ”’ the vote, he announced a solid vote, 
ignoring the minority members in his delega- 
tion. Hence rules were made and repeated 
from Convention to Convention, to the effect 
that the Chairman must report the vote ; but 
that if any member of the delegation doubted 
the vote the delegation should be _ polled 
openly and the vote of each delegate recorded. 
The first such poll was that of New York in 
1884, and on that roll call the first delegate 
recorded on the “no” side was Theodore 
Roosevelt, who made an impression on the 
Convention. by advocating some change in the 
representation of the Southern States. There- 
upon the right to demand the poll of a dele- 
gation was affirmed in the rules. 

The normal method of such a roll call is to 
call the regular delegates, first those at large, 
then the district delegates ; if anyone fails to 
respond when called, the appropriate alter- 
nate is forthwith called. ‘The rule of the 
Convention ever since 1880 has been, with 
small variation of phrase, ‘ An alternate dele- 
gate for each delegate to the National Con- 
vention, to act in case of the absence of the 
delegate, shall be elected in the same way 
and at the same time as the delegate is 
elected.” 

Ill. Notwithstanding the system of alter- 
nates, it is impossible to keep delegations full 
in wearying conventions, and the number of 
votes recorded is almost always short of the 
number of delegates accredited and actually 
in the Convention city; but down to Mr. 
Root’s ruling at Chicago it had never been 
held in a single instance in a Republican Na- 
tional Convention that delegates were bound 
to vote. In the Convention of 1876 a deter- 
mined effort was made by the Pennsylvania 
delegation to enforce a unit rule which had 
been passed by the State convention; but 
four delegates protested, and the Chairman. 
Edward McPherson, ruled in their favor, and 
the Convention accepted that ruling. The 
reason was that every delegate was recognized 
to be entitled to vote according to his judg- 
ment and his conception of any instructions 
which he had received. As Robert Ingersoll, 
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of Illinois, put it, “ What we want to find out 
is, who is the real choice of the Convention.” 
If both the regular and alternate decline to 
vote when called on, there is no further 
process. 

In the Convention of 1880 Roscoe Conk- 
ling, of New York, was so arrogant as to 
introduce a motion that three members from 
West Virginia who had voted against a reso- 
lution binding all the members of the Con- 
vention to support the nominee when made 
“do not deserve and have forfeited their 
vote in this Convention.” Campbell, of 
West Virginia, thereupon made the famous 
declaration: “ Sir, as a free man, whom God 
made free, | always intend to carry my sov- 
ereignty under my own hat.” james G. 
Garfield in one of his best brief speeches 
declared: ‘There never was a convention, 
there never can be a convention, of which I 
am one delegate, equal in rights to every 
other delegate, that shall bind my vote 
against my will on any question whatever.” 
And Conkling was compelled to withdraw 
his resolution. 

Later in the same Convention the Presi- 
dent, John B. Henderson, of Missouri, ruled 
that “if the delegate is present, he must 
vote; and if he is not present, then his alter- 
nate is entitled to vote.” This would be the 
sole precedent for Root’s ruling, but that a 
few minutes later Benseik, a delegate from 
Henderson’s own delegation, was recorded 
as “not voting.” It is clear that to the 
President of that Convention the answer, 
‘Not voting,” satisfied all the requirements. 

IV. So much for the general precedents. 
Now, what of the special case of calling 
alternates when regular delegates are pres- 
ent, answer to their names, but refuse to 
vote? In 1880 President George F. Hoar 
ruled, *‘ When a name of a delegate is called 
and he does not respond, the name of his 
alternate will be called.’’ And later: “ When 
a delegate fails to respond. . . the name of 
the alternate . . . shall then be called.” If 
language means anything, this means that if 
he does respond the alternate cannot be 
called. 

The precedents lie even closer against 
Mr. Root’s assumption that a delegate can 
be penalized for declining to vote. In 1896 
the question was clearly raised and ruled 
upon by John M. Thurston, Permanent 
Chairman. Montana voted 1 for McKinley, 
1 for Cameron, ‘“* Three blank, one absent.”’ 
The chair directed no call of any alternate 
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except the alternate of the absentee. who 
also voted “ Blank.” Thus, by the formal 
decision of the Chairman, the precedent was 
established that a man might indicate his 
presence and refuse to vote; and that no 
alternate would be called on that account. 
In the Convention of 1900, in the vote for 
Vice-President, the return from New York 
was, “ Roosevelt 71, one not voting,” which 
was allowed to stand. In the Convention of 
1904, in which Elihu Root had been Tempo- 
rary Chairman, the rule was formally adopted: 
“Tf exception is taken by any delegate to the 
correctness of such announcement by the 
chairman of his delegation, the President of 
the Convention shall direct the roll of mem- 
bers of such delegation to be called, and the 
result shall be recorded in accordance with 
the vote individually given.”’ 

V. No case of calling the alternate when 
the regular delegate was present ever oc- 
curred till the fifth roll call in the Con- 
vention of 1912. The whole spirit of all 
previous decisions, and specific decisions in 
the few cases that had presented themselves, 
were against his conclusion. Then where 
did he get his parliamentary law? It has 
been defended as an extension of Speaker 
Reed’s counting the quorum in Congress in 
1890. Can any sane man find a parallel 
between counting a man as present who is 
actually present (although even if noted pres- 
ent no member of the House can be com- 
pelled to vote), and counting a man as virtu- 
ally absent who is present in his seat, re- 
sponds to his name, and makes an intelligent 
statement of his point of view in the pending 
roll call ? 

The only possible excuse for Mr. Root’s 
decision is that he thought he was applying 
a general principle of parliamentary law 
which had been overlooked by his prede- 
cessor. ‘That excuse absolutely breaks down 
before the fact that Mr. Root had not applied 
that principle in four previous roll calls, did 
not apply it throughout the Massachusetts 
Roosevelt delegation, and did not apply it in 
any other delegation which was in like condi- 
tion on the same roll call. 

The facts of the Massachusetts case, as 
observed by the writer at the time from within 
the Massachusetts Roosevelt delegation, are 
simply as follows: Throughout the Conven- 
tion “the Roosevelt Eighteen’’ made it a 
point to protest against the steam rollet 
process at every stage ; and in the first three 
roll calls their eighteen votes were announced 
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on the Roosevelt side. On the fourth roll 
call, on the acceptance of the platform, under 
a general agreement, the Roosevelt delegates 
all undertook to answer, ‘“‘ Present and not 
voting,”’ or words to that effect. Two of the 
delegates at large, not expecting a roll call at 
that time, were out of the Convention hall ; 
and the Taft Chairman, observing it, called 
for the alternates, as he had a perfect right 
to do. The alternates were Taft men, and 
hence the vote was recorded twenty on the 
Taft side and sixteen “ present and not vot- 
ing.”” ‘There were nearly three hundred and 
fifty votes of that nature, and in not one sin- 
gle case, either in the Massachusetts delega- 
tion or any other, whether the vote was 
announced by the delegation’s chairman or 
obtained by polling the members, was an 
alternate called on the ground that his prin- 
cipal had declined to vote. 

On the fifth roll call, that for the nomina- 
tion of a President, most of the Roosevelt 
men again voted “ Present and not voting.” 
The California delegation was polled as in 
each of the previous roll calls, and twenty-four 
men answered to their names “ Present and 
not voting,’’ without an alternate being called. 
Meantime the Massachusetts Roosevelt dele- 
gates were all in their seats. If Mr. Root 
intended to apply a new principle of parlia- 
mentary law, the commonest fair dealing 
required that he should give notice, so that 
the delegations concerned might be prepared 
to defend their cause. Instead, by an abso- 
lute surprise to every member of the Roose- 
velt delegation, when Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Coleman, Massachusetts delegates at large, 
voted “ Present and not voting,’’ Mr. Root 
called the two ‘Taft alternates. Whether 
this suggestion came from the eighteen Taft 
delegates from Massachusetts, or whether it 
was the inspiration of Senator Penrose, who 
was so often seen at the Chairman’s elbow, 
has not yet been made public. 

Precedents from other representative bod- 
ies are very hard to carry over, because 
neither in Congress, State Legislatures, nor 
City Councils are such things as alternates 
known; but if Mr. Root were religiously 
applying a principle, why did he except the 
votes of sixteen other members of the Roose- 
velt delegation, who voted “ Present and not 
voting,” “I refuse to vote,” or “ Present 
and not voting here”? Manifestly, because 
all the rest of the available alternates were 
Roosevelt men and would simply have 
clinched the impression of the tenacity of the 
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Roosevelt movement. Mr. Root apparently 
made an attempt to distinguish between 
cases where the vote was announced by the 
chairman of the delegation and votes which 
were brought out by polling the individual 
members; but the writer can testify that 
South Carolina was polled, with the result 
three ‘‘ Present and not voting,’ and not an 
alternate was called in that State. ‘The con- 
clusion is irresistible that Mr. Root “had it 
in for” the Roosevelt Eighteen from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Undoubtedly the ‘l'aft men were sore be- 
cause, though the eight Roosevelt delegates 
at large had a majority of 11,000 in Massa- 
chusetts, there was a ‘Taft preference majority 
of about 3,000 ; and Colonel Roosevelt tele- 
graphed each of the eight delegates asking 
them to vote for Taft, ‘Taking Mr. Root’s 
own point of view for a moment, those eight 
delegates had the certificate of the State 
electoral officials and their seats were uncon- 
tested. Why were they not contested? For 
the simple reason that the ‘Taft leaders 
advised and accepted the instruction of the 
Ohio State Convention to the six Ohio 
delegates at large to vote for Taft, in a 
State where the officially recorded prefer- 
ence for Roosevelt was nearly 50,000, and 
thereby definitely laid down as their princi- 
ple that the expression of a Presidential pref- 
erence was not binding as against the actual 
choice of delegates, whether by popular vote 
or convention. From the Taft point of view, 
therefore, one of those delegations offset the 
other, and one could not be unseated without 
unseating the other. 

It is needful to go through the minutia of 
this ignoble decision, because it reveals either 
a desire to take a fall out of a delegation 
obnoxious to the President of the Conven- 
tion, or a deliberate plot by surprise and re- 
versal of all precedents to take away the 
rights of duly accredited delegates. The 
two votes could have been recovered by the 
simple process of voting for Theodore 
Roosevelt ; but the delegation performed a 
public service by continuing to refuse to name 
their candidate and thus vindicating Mr. 
Fosdick’s straightforward and impregnable 
statement, ** No Convention can make me 
vote for any man.”” Was it worth while for 
a statesman of Mr. Root’s immense talents 
and long public service to leave in the minds 
of half the Convention the impression that 
he manufactured parliamentary law to fit the 
occasion and to secure * two for his heels ” ? 
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DEMOCRACY AROUND THE WORLD 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
THIRD PAPER: DEMOCRACY IN EDUCATION 


Education of the People, by the People, for the People 


EMINISCENCES are not history. 

The reader must not take the remi- 

niscences in this article too seriously. 
He must remember that a boy in his teens 
has little opportunity for wide or accurate 
investigation of conditions, and that his im- 
pressions more than half a century later of 
his boyhood conditions are not always accu- 
rate. It is such impressions that I record in 
this article, with very little attempt to correct 
or verify them by a study of the literature of 
fifty years ago. 


| graduated from the New York Univer- 
sity at the age of seventeen. I was not a 
specially precocious lad, though somewhat in 
advance of the average boy of that time. 
The college standards then were very differ- 
ent from those at present maintained. When 
I graduated, I probably knew about enough 
to enter the junior class in a university of 
to-day. The principal college studies were 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, political economy, 
and mental and moral philosophy. There 
was some instruction given in German; I 
do not recall any in French. There was no 
laboratory, either chemical or physical, for 
the use of the students. Lectures’ were 
given in both branches of science, and experi- 
ments were performed by the lecturer. Yet 
the New York University had, I think, 
facilities for scientific instruction equal, or 
nearly equal, to those of any college at that 
time. Our Professor of Chemistry, Dr. John 
W. Draper, had even then an international 
reputation. He had carried forward the 
work of Daguerre in France, and by his 
experiments carried the daguerreotype to a 
stage of development that made it of practi- 
cal value. In the first experiment the sitter 
was required to remain exposed to the sun 
for an hour‘in order to give the sun time to 
draw his portrait for him. I have in my 
possession a photograph of that first da- 
guerreotype which was given me by a 
daughter-in-law of Professor Draper. I do 
not think that laboratory work was carried 
on by students in any college in 1850; if 
so, it must have been to a very limited 
extent. 
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In 1850, at the close of my freshman 
year, I visited both Yale and Princeton Col- 
leges—not then universities—with a view to 
deciding the question whether I would not 
transfer my membership to one or the other 
of the two, satisfied myself that I should 
have to fall back a year to enter either of 
them, and decided to remain in the New 
York University. My impression of the 
general college equipment of those days is 
derived from those visits and some subse- 
quent reading of biography. In my own 
college there was no course in literature, 
though there was instruction in rhetoric and 
composition ; nor do I recall any in history. 
I made more use of the library of the college 
literary society to which I belonged, and of 
the Mercantile Library, a forerunner of the 
New York City Library, than I did of the 
University library. I do not think there were 
any courses of reading prescribed by our 
instructors. But a boy with an appetite for 
reading had time to pursue courses of his 
own selection. I must have had such an 
appetite, not wholly sated since. For during 
my college days I carried on two courses of 
reading, one in history, one in_ religious 
philosophy. Macaulay’s history was coming 
out about that time, and I read it through, 
and then took up, in connection with it, 
Hume’s history, and later Hallam’s “ Consti- 
tutional History of England” and Hallam’s 
‘* Middle Ages.” I was not satisfied to take 
my creed ready-made from my forebears. I 
bought “‘ Pearson on the Creed,” and, witli 
that as a guide, pursued a course of theologi- 
cal reading, by which I laid the foundation 
of such theological knowledge as I now 
possess. 

There was very little college life in the Uni- 
versity. ‘There was no gymnasium, and, so 
far as I recall, there were no college ath- 
letics; nor do I think either gymnasium 
or college athletics, to any considerable ex- 
tent, existed in any of the colleges. Inter- 
collegiate athletics were, I am quite sure, 
unknown. ‘There was no attempt to de- 
velop the physical qualities of young men 
by either the college authorities or the 
college students. The only approach to 
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athletic sports that I recall was an occasional 
boating expedition on the Harlem River and 
an occasional expedition into the country with 
an older brothér for an examination of the 
rocks in a kind of amateur geological study.’ 
The only recognition of religion was a chapel 
service every morning at half-past nine. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association had just 
been born, but it was purely for clerks; there 
were no such Associations in the colleges, 
though there were some rather feeble relig- 
ious organizations. The recitations lasted 
from ten until one; then we went to our 
homes and were our own masters until the 
next morning. ‘There was no college dor- 
mitory. There were, however, two literary 
societies, each with its room and its library. 
The Eucleian Society taught me to think 
upon my feet. ‘To the purely voluntary ex- 
ercises in that Society, and to the shrewd and 
caustic criticism of my fellows, supplemented 
by some subsequent experience in debate in 
a village debating society, I owe whatever 
power I possess in public address. There 
were also Greek-letter societies, but I never 
belonged to one. 

I have given this sketch of one college 
man’s recollection of his college days in the 
middle of the last century, 1849-1853, be- 
cause I can thus best indicate to the reader 
the enormous development of college educa- 
tion in the last sixty years. 

Sixty years ago there were just three 
learned professions—law, medicine, and min- 
istry. Unless a man was expecting to go 
into one of these professions he did not go 


_tAmherst College, Massachusetts, was, I believe, the 
first American college to establish systematic college 
athletics. A friend sends me the following athletic chro- 
nology of Amherst College, which partly modifies but in 
the main confirms the statement above : 

1826. A special holiday was given the students to clear 
up College Grove as a place for outdoor exercise. 

1827. “ Gymnastic Society ” formed for the erection and 
support of gymnastic apparatus in the grove. Bath- 
house 10x 12 feet erected in the southwest corner of the 
grove for shower baths, water conducted thither by 
troughs from college well. 

1338-1 Gymnastic Society equipped with swings, a 
circular swing, a rude horse of wood, and springboards in 
the grove. Jumping, running, round ball, loggerheads, 
quoits, and association football indulged in. 

1845. Running track and parallel bars used in the grove. 

1852. Swinging rings used in the grove. 

1858. Wrestling, boxing, fencing, kicking, and weight- 
lifting added to the exercises in the grove. 

1859. “ Amherst Ball Club” organized, playing Massa- 
chusetts and New York baseball and cricket. First inter- 
collegiate baseball match on record was played between 
Williams and Amherst, July 1. Amhers won, 73 to 32. 
The balls used in the game are now in the “ Resort.” 

1860. Barrett Gymnasium completed in the autumn. 
“Vital statistics’ began to be taken in September. 
a Society merged into Department of Physical 
Education. 

1861. Dr. Edward Hitchcock, 49, chosen Professor of 
Hygiene and Physical Education. Class gymnasium uni- 
forme introduced and musical gymnastics with light bells 
in classes. 
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to college. There were few, if any, technical 
schools; no engineering schools; no com- 
mercial schools; no industrial schools ; no 
agricultural schools; no schools of art or 
music; and no musical or art departments in 
the colleges.‘ Occasionally a college gradu- 
ate drifted into business; very rarely into a 
mechanical pursuit. ‘The object of the col- 
lege was as a preparatory school for law, 
medicine, or ministry. ‘The fact is empha- 
sized in my memory by an incident in my 
own experience. 

When I was about ready to pass my en- 
trance examinations, my father called me into 
his room one day and startled me by this 
proposal. ‘ It will cost me,” he said, “ about 
five hundred dollars a year to put you through 
college. But you could get a position now 
in some business house where you could earn 
your living, and, if so, | would put by the five 
hundred dollars every year, so that at the end 
of the four years you would have a capital of 
two thousand dollars, and by the time you 
are twenty-one you would have that amount 
plus the interest, with which you could go into 
business. Which do you prefer, the college 
education or the two thousand dollars and a 
business career?” I took two or three days 
to ponder the question, and then decided in 
favor of the college education. As I now 
remember the incident, the principal consid- 
eration which determined my choice was my 
disinclination to a business career. ‘The 
notion of going to college and then into busi- 
ness did not occur to me. The boy who was 
going into business went directly from school 
to the counting-room. ‘The boy who was going 
into a mechanical pursuit got his training as 
an apprentice. ‘The farmer’s boy learned all 
he knew of agriculture from the farm. 

‘There were no colleges for girls and few 
schools for their higher education. My 
father in 1829 organized one of the first of 
these, the Mount Vernon School, in Boston. 
Subsequently he went to New York City 
and, with his brothers, carried on there for a 
while the Abbott School, out of which grew 
the Spingler Institute, founded and carried 
on by my uncle, Gorham Abbott, who had a 
vision of a-college for girls which he was 
himself never able to realize, but which was 
afterward realized in Vassar College, to the 
organization of which his counsels contrib- 





! There nfay have been, and_ probably were, exceptions. 
I am here describing my personal impressions of general 
conditions in the East. There were some State Universi- 
ties in some of the Western States, and what they were 
doing I did not know then and I do not know now. 
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uted. So far as I know, girls were not 
admitted to any of the colleges, or even the 
high schools, at least in the Eastern States, 
before 1850. ‘The arguments against woman’s 
higher education seriously advanced then 
seem ludicrous now. It was contended that 
woman had not the same size or quality of 
brain as her brother, and was incapable of 
the higher education ; that her place in life 
was as a housemother, and she did not need 
a higher education; that Greek and Latin 
and the higher mathematics would neither 
enable her to cook a beefsteak, make a bed, 
dust a parlor, nor shine in it as its chief 
charm after it was dusted. Cooking, sewing, 
and housekeeping would make a good house- 
wife; French, music, and polite literature 
added would make her a lady. It was not 
expected that she would do her own thinking. 
Whoever imagines that this is a travesty on 
woman’s education in the first half of the 
nineteenth century is recommended to read 
the biography of Mary Somerville. Cath- 
erine Beecher, Emma Willard, and Mary 
Lyon were pioneers in the movement out of 
which have grown Bryn Mawr, Vassar, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and Wellesley, to say 
nothing of smaller colleges and a great num- 
ber of excellent schools. But, like other 
pioneers, they were regarded with suspicion, 
if not with apprehension, by the great body 
of the people down to very nearly 1850. 

In half the country there was no public 
school system. ‘There were schools partly 
supported by the State to which the children 
of the poor could go as charity pupils ; but 
the notion that it is the function of the State 
to furnish for all the children in the State an 
education adequate to equip them for citizen- 
ship had no place in the general thought of 
the South. It was by no means universally 
accepted in the North. Archbishop Hughes 
had fought his losing campaign against the 
public school system ten years before, and, 
incidentally and unintentionally, did a great 
deal by his battle to clarify and establish the 
present public conviction in favor of the 
State-supported and State-controlled schools. 
Even Massachusetts, which until compara- 
tively recently has led in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the Nation, did not have a 
State Board of Education until 1834, the 
year before I was born; and New York 
State did not get a State Superintendency of 
Education finally established until 1854, the 
year after I graduated. And yet. we were in 
advance of England. Professor Dicey is 
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authority for saying that not until 1832 did 
England recognize any legal responsibility for 
education or impose any legal obligation on 
parents to educate their own children. I do 
not think that either in this country or in 
England was there any law against child 
labor, or any law compelling parents to send 
their children to school. Names are not 
things. Schools called high schools may 
have existed; academies, and very good 
academies, did exist in New England, and 
probably in other States; but the high 
school, with the modern meaning of that 
term, was not any part of the public school 
system in the United States, with possibly a 
few exceptions. 

The almost inconceivable progress of edu- 
cation in the United States during the more 
than sixty years which have elapsed since I 
entered college has been progress toward 
democracy in education—that is, toward the 
recognition by the people of the United 
States that education in a self-governing 
community is, and must be, education of the 
people. by the people, and for the people. 


**We have never,” writes Voltaire, ‘ pre- 
tended to enlighten shoemakers and servants. 
What the populace requires is guidance, not 
instruction. It is not worthy of the latter.” 
And Voltaire’s was the voice of the new-born 
democracy in his time. Nor can it be doubted 
that he expresses the almost universal opinion 
of the intellectual and cultivated aristocracy 
in England as well as in France at the close 
of the eighteenth century. This is not now 
the opinion in America. ‘That education 
must be provided for all the people of the 
State is an educational axiom, and feeble 
protests against universal education heard 


_now and then from some belated traveler 


only emphasize the all but universal faith. 
The public school system exists in every 
State in the Union, and in every State in the 
Union school taxes are the taxes most liber- 
ally voted and least grumbled at. A Japan- 
ese educator tells me that in Japan ninety- 
seven per cent of the children of school age 
are in the schools. We have yet much to 
do to overtake Japan, but we are loyally 
working toward the education of the children 
of the Negré in the South, of the Indian in 
the far West, and of the foreign immigrant 
in our Eastern cities and factory towns. An 
increasing number of educated men and 
women are making teaching their profession, 
and normal schools are well equipped for 
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their education. The ‘ schoolmarm” and 
the ‘* pedagogue ” are no longer terms of 
gentle scorn. Neither Squeers nor Dominie 
Samson are to be found in our teaching 
force. We have yet to provide adequate 
remuneration for the still ill-paid teacher, and 
adequate social honor for his profession. 
(he teaching profession is probably the 
poorest-paid profession in America, though 
there is not much difference between the 
average compensation of the teachers and 
the ministers. In social honor the college 
professors occupy a first rank with the men 
of the other learned professions, and with 
them society places the heads of our best 
private schools. But the position of the 
public school teacher is not esteemed in this 
country as it is in Germany, nor, if I am 
correctly informed, is his compensation com- 
parable to that paid by Germany for a similar 
service. Nevertheless, if society as well as 
the individual is to be measured by the direc- 
tion in which it is moving rather than by 
the status which it has reached, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the undoubted fact 
that both in esteem and in compensation great 
progress has been made in and for the teach- 
ing profession since the days when the col- 
lege boys taught for ten or twelve weeks of 
winter vacation for what they could get and 
‘ boarded round.” 

The growing faith that education is for the 
people and for all the people is pre-eminently 
seen in two educational developments: the 
education of women, and the education of 
men for other than the so-called learned 
professions. 

Women are admitted on equal terms with 
men in the Western States to the schools 
and colleges ; in the Eastern States they find 
schools and colleges for their exclusive use, 
with standards as high and equipment as 
adequate for all practical purposes as those 
longer established for men. The results 
have confirmed the believers and converted 
the unbelievers in woman’s educatior. We 
who have believed in the higher education of 
women—lI inherited the belief from my father, 
and had my belief confirmed by seeing the 
results in his school—are able to meet the 
old-time opponents on their own ground ; for 
we are able to show that the college graduate 
is a more efficient housekeeper, a better com- 
panion to both her husband and her children, 
and a more fascinating member of society 
because of her college education. But that 
is not all. Her education, by developing her 
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capabilities, has opened to her new fields of 
service from which she was before excluded 
alike by social conventions and by her own 
lack of preparation. Society has yet to com- 
plete its readjustment to the new conditions, 
but there are very few who would go back 
to the old conditions, and none who really 
think it will ever be possible to do so. 

At the same time the spirit of democracy 
in education has revolutionized our idea of 
the learned professions. We perceive that 
learning is as much required to run a busi- 
ness as to run a church; to build a railway 
or an aqueduct as to set a bone. ‘Teaching, 
commerce, banking, engineering, agriculture, 
are all learned professions. Education is not 
merely for lawyers, doctors, and ministers ; 
it is no less for teachers, merchants, bankers, 
engineers, farmers. The education is of a 
different kind; but it is none the less educa- 
tion. ‘The country owes an inextinguishable 
debt of gratitude to Dr. Frissell, of Hamp- 
ton, and Dr. Washington, of Tuskegee, for 
what they have done to create a demand and 
develop a respect for industrial education. 
In truth, democracy values no education that 
is not industrial. Is a lawyer industrious ? 
then a law school is an industrial school. Is 
a doctor industrious ? then the medical school 
is an industrial school. Is the minister 
industrious ? then the theological seminary is 
an industrial school. All useful education is 
industrial education. For the end of educa- 
tion is character, and the test of character is 
service. 

The widening of education in the territory 
covered and the widening of education in the 
topics included both testify to the growing 
conception of democracy that education is for 
all the people. 


Scarcely less marked has been the growth 
in democracy of the doctrine that education 
is by the people. 

Sixty years ago it was still an open ques: 
tion in America whether education should be 
furnished by the State. Individualism con- 
tended that it was the duty of the parent to 
educate his children ; State aid to the parent 
was grudgingly admitted simply as a public 
charity. The hierarchy contended that edu- 
cation was the business of the Church, not 
of the State, and it was vigorously insisted 
that the school taxes should be divided, and 
a fair proportion of them given to the Church 
for educational purposes. In Europe educa- 
tion was controlled by the Church in every 
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country except Germany and Switzerland. 
In the Southern half of this country it was 
largely left to be provided for by private enter- 
prise. In the North the most common argu- 
ment for the public school system was that it 
was a police necessity ; that it was the busi- 
ness of the State to protect persons and 
property, and that it could do this more 
cheaply by educating the children than by 
punishing the criminal. 

Sixty years has revolutionized public opin- 
ion on this subject. Still a considerable 
number of the Lutheran clergy, and prob- 
ably a majority of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
hold that education should be left to the 
Church ; but it is doubtful whether a majority 
of the laymen in either Church agree with the 
clergy in that opinion. Certainly a majority 
of the American people do not. And they 
do not rest the right and duty of the State to 
educate the young on the police power of the 
State. They rest it on the broad ground 
that public education in a free State is a duty 
of the State—as much a duty and as funda- 
mental a duty as is protection of persons and 
property. All men have a right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is the 
duty of the State to safeguard that right. 
‘The child allowed to grow up in ignorance is 
shut out from the sources of the highest 
happiness ; is easily made subject to the will 
of the wily and unscrupulous ; is denied the 
better part of life. It is the duty of the 
State to open to him the door of opportunity 
which ignorance keeps closed against him. 

Only the State can do this ; for only the 
State can compel the careless parent to give 
his children an education ; only the State can 
prevent the inhuman employer from robbing 
the child of his childhood by setting him to 
do ill-paid tasks in the mill or the mines ; and 
only the State has a right to determine what 
education is necessary to safe and efficient 
citizenship. On this broad ground the demo- 
cratic educator places his demand for a system 
of education for all the children of the State, 
provided and controlled by the State. He does 
not approve of all the methods adopted by the 
Liberals of France in their educational revolu- 
tion ; but he rejoices that in that Republic 
the control of education has passed from the 
Church to the State. He has no quarrel 
with the clergy of the Church of England ; 
but he hopes that the day is not far distant 
when the schools for the youth of Great 
Britain will be transferred from the control 
of the clergy to the control of the people. 
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He does not object to private schools ;_ nor 
to church schools. He does not deny, he 
affirms, the right of the parent to send his 
children to a private school; he does not 
deny, he affirms, the right of the church to 
maintain at its own expense a_ parochial 
school. All that he demands is that in those 
schools the teaching shall be such as will 
adequately equip the child for future citizen 
ship in a free commonwealth. And_ his 
answer to those who feared that the publi: 
school system would deny these rights of the 
parent and of the Church is to point to th 
history of the United States. The privat: 
schools are immeasurably better in thei 
moral ideals, their intellectual standards, and 
their academic equipment than they wer 
sixty years ago. Our schools for boys do 
not now fear comparison with Rugby, Eton, 
and Winchester; and our schools for girls 
have no superior, and I do not believe they 
have any equal, in the largeness and the 
thoroughness of the education they give, in 
the girls’ schools of any country in the world 
And the parochial schools in America in a 
that goes to equip for life are immeasurably 
superior to the parochial schools in those 
countries in which they have not been incited 
by the competition of schools maintained by 
the State. The poorest parochial schools 
are to be found in Spain; the, best parochial 
schools in America. The educational demo- 
crat is rejoiced at the growth of the private 
schools and the parochial schools. Their 
development testifies to the value of the 
public school. 


Democracy has learned that education 1s 
for the people ; and that education is to be 
provided and controlled by the people ; but 
it is only gradually learning the more funda- 
mental truth that education is of the people ; 
that the source of education is in the mind 
of the pupil, as the source of the flowers 1s 
in the soil and seeds of the garden. ‘The ob- 
ject of education is not to pour into an empty 
mind information ; it is to develop the powers 
that are in the mind but undeveloped. It is 
not to make men learned ; it is to make them 
wise. What is the difference? There are 
learned fools ; there are no wise fools. 

My father published in 1833 a book on 
education called “* The Teacher.’ It is still, 
more than half a century since its publication, 
a modern book. In it he says: 


Teaching a pupil to read before he enters 
upon the active business of life is like giving 4 
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new settler an ax as he goes to seek his new 
home in the forest. Teaching him a lesson in 
history is, on the other hand, only cutting down 
. tree or two for him. A knowledge of natural 
history is like a few bushels of grain gratuitously 
placed in his barn; but the art of ready reckon- 
ing is the plow which will remain by him for 
vears and help him to draw out from the soil a 
new treasure every year of his life. The great 
object, then, of the common schools in our 
country is to teach the white’ people to read, to 
write, and to calculate. In fact, so essential is 
it that the accomplishment of these objects 
should be secured that it is even a question 
whether common schools should not be confined 
to them. 


The educational democrat no longer asks 
the question with which this paragraph closes ; 
but he believes heartily the principle em- 
bodied in the paragraph. Insistence upon 
the principle that education is a process of 
directed growth made Pestalozzi and Froebel 
great pioneers in education. ‘Their recogni- 
tion of this principle characterizes the two 
greatest teachers the world has ever seen, 
Socrates and Jesus Christ. For both directed 
the attention of their hearers to truths they 
knew, but did not know that they knew. 

The educational democrat desires for the 
people an education, not to give the pupil 
facts he did not know, but to give him 
power to ascertain facts for himself ; not to 
impose upon him opinions he has not before 
entertained, but to endue him with power to 
form opinions for himself. Hence the labo- 
ratory method in school and college. Hence 
the out-of-door nature study; the study of 
geology in the rocks and of botany in the 
flowers, in lieu of study of both in the text- 
books. Hence the development of the case 
method in the law schools, and of the clinic 
in the medical schools, and of the settlement 
work in theological schools. Hence in phi- 
losophy the aim to make pupils think philo- 
sophically in lieu of the attempt to make 
them accept a philosophical system made to 
order for them. In my college days I studied 
philosophy under a Socratic teacher. He 
taught us political economy. I never owned 
the text-book, ‘“‘Wayland’s Political Econ- 
omy.’ But I read John Stuart Mill, dis- 
cussed the economic problems with my class- 
mates and my older brothers, and was quite 
ready, with the ingenuous audacity of youth, 
for a wrestling-match with any one, including 
the professor himself. Consequently I stood 


' The fact that my father, who was a strong anti-slavery 
man and a New Englander, writing in Boston, made this 
qualification indicates how universal at that time was the 
belief that education was not for the Negro. 


at the head of the class, except once when I 
failed miserably because I was asked about 
the Bank of Scotland and did not even know 
that Scotland had a bank. Very different 
was the aim of a teacher in a young ladies’ 
school in New York. A pupil studying phi- 
losophy asked if she was expected to recite 
in the very words of her text-book, and was 
told ironically that if she could put the phi- 
losophy in better words she was permitted to 
do so. Philosophy under the one teacher 
was an exercise in thinking ; under the other 
teacher an exercise in memory. 

The educational democrat believes that 
there are intellectual and moral powers dor- 
mant in every normal mind, and he wishes 
an education which will wake those powers 
up. He would rather have a boy think 
erroneously than not think at all. He has 
scant respect for the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois that the Bible must not be 
taught in the public schools because it is a 
book of authority. He does not wish any 
book taught as an authority; he does not 
wish any book excluded from teaching be- 
cause some people regard it as an authority. 
He has scant respect for the decision of the 
Court because he thinks the Court does 
not know what the Bible is nor what educa- 
tion is. The pupils are to live in companion- 
ship with Jews; therefore it is well to teach 
them what the Old Testament is, because 
the Old Testament is the source of Jewish 
faith. ‘They are to live in companionship 
with Christians ; therefore it is well to teach 
them what the New Testament is, because 
the New Testament is the source of Christian 
faith. If they were to live in companionship 
with Mohammedans, it would be well to 
teach them what the Koran is, because the 
Koran is the source of Mohammedan faith. 
If they were to live with agnostics, it would 
be well to teach them what Huxley thought, 
because Huxley is the inventor of the word 
agnostic, if not the framer of the philosophy. 
In short, the educational democrat does not 
wish any opinion on any subject imposed 
upon the pupil. He recognizes the value 
of the personality of the teacher inspiring the 
pupil to think thoroughly and guiding the 
pupil to wise and just conclusions. But what 
he pre-eminently wishes is that the pupil 
shall be equipped with power to think for 
himself intelligently on every subject. And 
he would have no limitations put upon edu- 
cation by an assumption of man’s incom- 
petence to think. ‘The only limitations he 
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is patient with are those required by the 
immensity of the field of thought and the 
brevity of life. 


Education to enable men and women to 
do their own thinking ; education provided 
for all men and all women that all may have 
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an opportunity to become all they can becom: 
within the limits of an earthly life ; educatioi 
in all subjects necessary to make them self 
supporting and self-governing members of ; 
free State ; and education organized, sup 
ported, and controlled by the people—tha 
is what is meant by democracy in education. 


MR. ACHILLES 
A SERIAL STORY BY JENNETTE LEE 


AUTHOR OF “THE SON OF A FIDDLER,” “UNCLE WILLIAM,” “HAPPY ISLAND,” ETC. 


VIII 


HE morning was alive in the hospital. 
The sun glinted in. Pale faces, 


lifted on their pillows, turned toward 
it; and Achilles, passing with light step be- 
tween the rows, smiled at them. Alcibiades 
was better. They had told him in the office 
that he might talk to him to-day a little while, 
and his face glowed with the joy of it. 

The boy hailed him from far down the 
ward, his weak voice filled with gladness, 
and Achilles hurried. He dropped inte the 
chair beside him and took the thin hand in 
his strong, dark one, holding it while he 
talked—gentle words, full of the morning and 
of going home. ‘The boy’s eyes brightened, 
watching his father’s face. 

** Pain—gone,”’ he said; “all gone.” His 
hand lifted to his forehead. 

Achilles bent forward and 
lightly, brushing the hair across it. 
are well now,” he said, gratefully. 

The boy smiled, his dark eyes fixed ab- 
sently on his thoughts. ‘* They—bad men!” 
he said, abruptly. 

Achilles leaned forward with anxious look, 
but the boy’s eyes were clear. ‘“ They run 
down,” he said, quietly, ‘and go fast, like 
wind; I try—I run. ‘They shout and hit 
cart and swear, and [ lie on ground... .” 
His lifted eyes seemed to be looking up at 
some great object passing close above him— 
and a look of dread held them. He drew 
a quick breath. ‘They bad men,” he said. 
* Little girl ery!” 

Achilles bent forward, holding his breath. 
** What was it, Alcie ?” 

The boy’s eyes turned toward him trust- 
ingly. ‘They hurt bad,” he said. “1 try— 
I run—” 


touched it 
‘“ You 


“ And the little girl—” suggested Achilles, 
gently. His voice would not have turned 
the breath of a dream; but Alcibiades wrin 
kled his forehead. “She cry,” he said. 
‘* She look at me and cry—quick. They hurt 
that little girlk Yes—she cry.” His eves 
closed sleepily. The nurse came forward. 

‘** Better not talk any more,” she said. 

Achilles got to his feet. He bent over 
the boy, his heart beating fast. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Alcie. To-morrow you tell me more—ail 
about the little girl.” 

The words dropped quietly into the sleep- 
ing ear and the boy turned his face. * To- 
morrow—tell—about—little girl, .. .’’ he 
murmured and was asleep. 

Achilles passed swiftly out of the hospital 
—through the sun-glinting wards, out to the 
free air—his heart choking him. At the 
corner he caught a car bound for the South 
Side and boarded it. 

And at the same moment Philip Harris. in 
his office in the works, was summoning the 
Chief of Police to instruct him to open nego- 
tiations with the kidnappers. 

But Achilles reached the office first, and 
before noon every member of the force knew 
that a clue had been found—a clue light as a 
child’s breath between sleep and waking, but 
none the less a clue—and to-morrow more 
would be known. 

So Philip Harris stayed his hand: because 
of the muttered, half-incoherent word o! a 
Greek boy, drowsing in a great sunny ward, 
the millionaire waited—and little children 
were safer that night. 





IX 


But the surgeon, the next morning, shook 
his head peremptorily. His patient had 
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been tampered with, and was worse; it was 
a critical case—all the skill and science of 
modern surgery involved in it. The brain 
had barely escaped—by a breath, it might 
be—no one could tell; but the boy must 
be kept quiet. ‘There must be no more agi- 
tation. They must wait for full recovery. 
Above all, nothing that recalled the accident. 
Let nature take her own time, and the boy 
might yet speak out clearly and tell what 
they wanted ; otherwise the staff could not 
be responsible. 

It was to Philip Harris himself that the 
decree was given, sitting in the consulting- 
room of the white hospital, looking about 
him with quick eyes. He had taken out his 
check-book and written a sum that doubled 
the efficiency of the hospital, and the surgeon 
had thanked him quietly and laid it aside. 
“ Everything is being done for the boy, Mr. 
Harris, that we can do. But one cannot 
foresee the result. He may come through 
with clear mind—he may remember the past 
—he may remember part of it, but not the 
part you want. But not a breath must 
disturb him—that is the one thing clear—and 
it is our only chance.” His eyes were gen- 
tle and keen, and Philip Harris straightened 
himself a little beneath them. ‘The check, 
laid one side, looked suddenly small and 
empty—and the great stock-yards were a 
blur in his thought. Not all of them together, 
it seemed, could buy the skill that was being 
given freely for a Greek waif, or hurry by a 
hair’s breadth the tiny globule of gray matter 
that held his life. 

“ Tell me if there is anything I can do,” 
he said. He had risen and was facing the 
surgeon, looking at him like a little boy, 
with his hat in his hand. 

The surgeon returned the look. ‘“ There 
will be plenty to do, Mr. Harris. ‘This, 
for instance—”’ He took up the check 
and looked at it and folded it in slow 
fingers. 

“It will be a big lift to the hospital .. . 
and the boy—there will be things later for 
the boy—” 

** Private 
man. 

‘*No—the ward is better. It gives him 
interests—keeps his mind off himself and 
keeps him from remembering things. But 
when he can be moved, he must be in the 
country—good food, fresh air, things to 


room?” suggested the great 


amuse him—he’s a jolly little chap!” The 
surgeon laughed out. 


“Oh, we shall bring 





him out.” He added it almost gayly. 
is sane all through—he is a Greek!” 

Philip Harris looked at him, uncompre- 
hending. ‘How long before he can be 
moved ?” he asked, bluntly. 

The surgeon paused. ‘“ Two weeks— 
three, perhaps—I must have him under my 
eye—I can’t tell—’”’ He looked at the great 
man keenly. ‘* What he really needs is some 
one to come in for a while every day to 
talk with him, or keep quiet with him—some 
one with sense.” 

** His father ?” said Philip Harris. 

** Not his father. It must be some one he 
has never seen—no memories to puzzle him 
yet. But some one that he might have 
known always—all his life.” 

* That is Miss Stone,” said Philip Harris, 
promptly. 

‘* Does he know Miss Stone?” asked the 
surgeon. 

Philip Harris shook his head. ‘ No one 
knows Miss Stone,”’ he said ; ** but she is the 
friendliest person in all the world. When I 
get to heaven, I hope Marcia Stone will be 
there to show me around—just to take the 
edge off.’”’ He smiled a little. 

‘* Well, she is the person we want. Can 
she come ?” 

** She sits at home with her hands folded,” 
said Philip Harris. He waited a minute. 
‘She was my little girl’s friend,’’ he said at 
last. ‘They were always together.” 

“T remember—” ‘The surgeon held out 
his hand. ‘Let her come. She will be 
invaluable.’”” His voice had a friendly ring. 
It was no longer a millionaire that faced 
him—handing out checks—but a father, 
like himself. There were four of them at 
home, waiting on the stairs for him to come 
at night, and he suddenly saw that Philip 
Harris was a brave man—holding out for 
them all—waiting while the little fleck of 
gray matter knit itself. He looked at him a 
minute keenly. ‘* Why not come in yourself, 
now and then,” he said, ‘“ as he gets better ? 
Later, when you take him away, he will know 
you—better for him.” 

So the ward became familiar with the red 
face and Prince Albert coat and striped 
trousers and patent leather shoes crunching 
softly down the still, white room. It was a 
new Philip Harris, sauntering in at noon 
with a roll of pictures—a box of sweets, 
enough candy to ruin the ward—a phono- 
graph under one arm and a new bull pup 
under the other. The pup sprawled on the 


* He 
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floor and waked happy laughs up and down 
the ward and was borne out, struggling, by a 
hygienic nurse and locked in the bath-room. 
The phonograph stayed and played little 
tunes for them—jolly tunes of the music 
hall and all outdoors. And he enjoyed it as 
if he were playing with the stock exchange 
of a world. ‘The brain that could play with 
a world when it liked was devoted now, 
night and day, to a great hospital standing 
on the edge of a plain, and to the big free 
ward, and to a dark face flashing a smile 
when he came. 


xX 

Miss Stone sat by the boy on the lawn at 
Idlewood. A great canopy of khaki duck 
was spread above them, and the boy lay on 
a wicker couch that could be lifted and car- 
ried from place to place as the wind or the 
sun or a whim directed. 

It was five days that they had been here, 
every day full of sunshine and the fragrance 
of flowers from the garden that ran along 
the terraces from the house to the river 
bank, and was a riot of midsummer color 
and scent. ‘The boy’s face had gained 
clear freshness, and his eyes, fixed on Miss 
Stone’s face, glowed. “I like—it—here,”’ 
he said. 

* Yes, Alcie.’”” Miss Stone bent toward 
him. ‘“ You are getting strong every day; 
you will soon be able to walk—to-morrow, 
perhaps.” She glanced at the thin legs 
under their light covering. 

The boy laughed a little and moved them. 
‘1 can walk,” he declared. 

But she shook her head. ‘* Now I will 
tell you a story.” So her voice went on 
and on in the summer quiet; insects buzzed 
faintly, playing the song of the day. Bees 
bumbled among the flowers and flew past, 
laden. ‘The boy’s eyes followed them. ‘The 
shadow of a crow’s wing dropped on the 
grass and drifted by. ‘The summer day 
held itself—and Miss Stone’s voice wove 
a dream through it. 

When the boy opened his eyes again, she 
was sitting very quiet, her hands in her lap, 
her eyes fixed on the river that flowed beyond 
the garden. ‘The boy’s eyes studied her 
face. ‘“ Once—I—saw—you—” he said. 
His hand stole out and touched the gray 
dress. 

Miss Stone started. ‘They had waited a 
long time—but not for this. ‘* Yes, Alcie, 
once you saw me; go on.” 


10 August 


“—-saw you—in a carriage,” finished 
Alcie, with quick smile. ‘“ You ride straight 
—you—straight—now.” He looked at her 
with devoted eyes, 

* Yes.” She was holding her breath very 
evenly, and she did not look at him, but at 
the distant river. ‘They seemed held in a 
charm —a word might break it. 

The boy breathed a happy sigh that bub- 
bled forth.’ “* I like it—here,” he said, dream- 
ily. . . . Should she speak ? 

The long silence spread between them. 
The bird sang in the wood—a clear, mid- 
summer call. 

The boy listened, and turned his eyes. 
** A little girl—with you then,” he said, softly, 
‘‘in carriage. Where is little—girl ?” 
It was the first question he had asked. 

She swayed a little in her gray softness, 
but she did not look at him, but at the river. 
‘* You would like that little girl, Alcie,” she 
said, quietly. ‘We all love her. Some day 
you shall see her; only get well and you 
shall see her.”” It was a soft word, like a 
cry, and the boy looked at her with curious 
eyes. 

“*T get well,” he said, contentedly, ‘I see 
her.” He slipped a hand under his cheek 
and lay quiet. 


** Doing well,” said the surgeon. *‘ Couldn't 
be better.” He had run down for the day, 
and was to go back in the cool evening. 

He stood with Philip Harris on the terrace 
overlooking the river. Harris threw away a 
stump of cigar. ‘ You think he will make 
a complete recovery ?” 

* No doubt of it,” said the surgeon, 
promptly. 

* Then—” Philip Harris turned a quick 
eye on him. 

But the man shook his head. ** Wait.” 
he said; and again, slowly, * Wait.” 

The darkness closed around them, but 
they did not break it. A faint questioning 
honk sounded, and Philip Harris turned. 
“ The car is ready,” he said, *‘ to take you 
back.”’ 

XI 

‘“* When it comes, it may come all at once,” 
the surgeon had said, ‘* and overwhelm him. 
Better lead up to it, if we can; let him recall 
it, a bit here, a bit there, feel his way back 
to the old place—to himself.” 

‘** Where my child is,” said Philip Harris. 

‘** Where your child is,’’ repeated the sur- 
geon; “and that clue runs through the frailest, 
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intangiblest matter that fingers ever touched.” 
He had looked down at his own thin, long, 
firm fingers as if doubting that they could 
have held that thre-d for a moment and left 
it intact. 

Philip Harris moved restively a little and 
came back. ‘ There has not been a word for 
seven weeks,” he said ; “‘ not a breath—”’ 

* They told you—” said the surgeon. 

“That they would wait three months! 
Yes.” Philip Harris puffed fiercely. ‘It is 
hell!’ he said. 

“The boy is better,’ said the surgeon. 
“ You have only to wait a little longer now.” 

And he had whirred away in the great car 
to the children that needed him, and Idle- 
wood had settled, in its charmed stillness, 
into the night. No one would have guessed 
that it was a state of siege there; the world 
passed in and out of the big gates—automo- 
biles and drays and foot-passengers winding 
their way up to the low, rambling house that 
wandered through the flowers toward the 
river and the wood. Windows were open 
everywhere and voices sounded through the 
garden. 

In one of the rooms, darkened to the light, 
the mistress of the house lay with closed eyes. 
She could not bear the light or the sound of 
voices—listening always to hear a child’s 
laugh among them, the gay little laugh that 
ran toward her in every room and called. 

She had shut herself away, and only Philip 
Harris came to the closed room, bringing 
her news of the search or sitting quietly by 
her in the darkness. But for weeks there 
had been no news, no clue. ‘The search 
was baffled. ‘They had not told her of the 
Greek boy and the muttered words. ‘* Better 
not trouble her,” the physician had urged. 
“‘ She cannot bear disappointment—if nothing 
comes of it.” 

And no word filtered through to the dim 
room ; and all the clues withdrew in darkness. 

Out in the garden Alcibiades and Miss 
Stone worked among the flowers. It was 
part of the cure—that they should work there 
among growing things every day, close to 
the earth—and his voice sounded happily as 
they worked. 

The woman in the closed room turned her 
head uneasily. She listened a moment. 
Then she called. . . . Marie stood in the 
doorway. 

‘** Who is ¢here, Marie, in the garden ?” 

The maid stole to the window and peered 
through the shutters. She came back to the 
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bed. “It’s a boy,” she said; “a Greek 
boy, and Miss Stone.” 

“Why is he here?” asked the woman, 
querulously. 

The maid paused—discreet. She knew— 
every one except the woman lying with closed 
eyes knew—why the boy was here. She bent 
and adjusted the pillow, smoothing it. “ He 
is some one Mr. Harris sent down,” she 
said ; ‘‘ some one to get well.” 

There was no reply. The woman lay 
quiet. ‘I want to get up, Marie,” she said 
at last. ‘It is stifling here.”’ 

** Yes, madame.” 

The windows were opened a little ; the 
light came in slowly, and Mrs. Philip Harris 
stepped at last into the loggia that led from 
her windows, out toward the garden. Grape- 
vines climbed the posts and tendril shadows 
were on the ground beneath. ‘lhey rested 
on the frail figure moving under them toward 
the light. 

Marie hovered near her with pillows and 
a sunshade, and her face full of care. 

But the woman waved her back. “1 do 
not need you, Marie. Here, I will take the 
sunshade. Now go back.” She moved on 
slowly. ‘The voices had died away. In the 
distance she saw Miss Stone, moving toward 
the wood, alone. She paused for a moment, 
watching the gray figure ; a little cloud passed 
across her face. She had not seen Miss 
Stone—not since. She did not blame her— 
but she could not see her. She moved on 
slowly, the light from the sunshade touching 
the lines in her face and flushing them 
softly. Suddenly she stopped. On a low 
couch, a little distance away, a boy lay asleep. 
She came up to him softly, and stood 
watching him. ‘There was something in the 
flushed face, in the childish, drooping lip and 
tossed hair, that reminded her. . . . Slowly 
she sank down beside him, hardly breath- 
ing. 

All about them the summer went on—the 
quiet, gentle warmth and the fresh scent 
of blossoms. The boy murmured a little 
and threw out an arm, and slept on. The 
woman’s eyes watched the sleeping face. 
Something mysterious was in it—a look of 
other worlds. It was the look of Betty— 
at night—when she lay asleep. It certainly 
was from some other world. The woman 
bent forward a little. ‘The dark eyes opened 
and looked at her and smiled. ‘The boy sat 
up. “I sleep,’’ he said. 

He rubbed his eyes, boyishly, smiling: still 
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to her. “I very sleepy,” he said. “ I work.” 
He rubbed his arms: ‘“ I work hard.” 

She questioned him and moved a little 
away, and he came and sat at her feet, tell- 
ing her of himself with quiet slowness ; as 
she questioned him he told her all that he 
knew. And they chatted in the sunshine, 
subtly drawn to each other, happy in some- 
thing they could not have said. 

The boy had grown refined by his illness ; 
the sturdy hands that had guided the push- 
cart had lost their rouzhened look and seemed 
the shape of some old statue; and the head, 
poised on the round throat, was as if some 
old museum had come to life and laughed in 
the sun. If Mrs. Philip Harris had seen 
Alcibiades shoving his cart before him along 
the cobbled street, his head thrown back, his 
voice calling “‘ Bananas!’’ as he went, she 
would not have given him a thought. But 
here, in her garden, in the white clothes that 
he wore, and sitting at her feet, it was as if 
the gates to another world had opened to 
them, and both looked back together at his 
own life. ‘he mystery in the boy’s eyes 
stirred her, and the sound of his voice— 
there was something in it—-beauty, wonder, 
mystery. She drew a quick breath, ‘1 
think [I will go in,” she said, and the boy 
lifted himself to help her, and only left her 
under the loggia, with a quick, grateful flash 
of the dark smile. 

Mrs. Philip Harris slept that night—the 
chloral, on the little table beside her, un- 
touched. And the next day found her in the 
varden. 

All the household watched, with quickened 

hope. ‘lhe mistress of the house had taken 
up her life, and the old quick orders ran 
through the house. And no one spoke of 
the child. It was as if she were asleep — 
in some distant room—veiled in her cloud. 
Sut the house came back to its life. Only 
the social groups that had filled it every 
summer were not there. But there was the 
Greek boy in the garden, and Miss Stone, 
and Philip Harris whirring out at night and 
sitting on the terrace in the dusk, the light of 
his cigar glimmering a little, as he watched 
the Greek boy flung on the ground at his 
feet, his eyes playing with the stars. He 
knew them all by name under the skies of 
Greece. Achilles had taught them to him, 
and he counted them, like a flock, as he lay 
on the terrace, rolling out the great Greek 
names while they girdled the sky above him, 
in a kind of homely chant. 
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When the boy had gone to bed, Philip Har- 
ris remained, smoking thoughtfully and look- 
ing still at the stars. He had had a long talk 
with the surgeon to-day, and he had given his 
consent. The boy was well, he admitted— 
as well as he was likely to be, perhaps. Give 
him three more days; then, if nothing hap- 
pened, they might question him. 

Philip Harris threw away his cigar, and 
its glimmering light went out in the grass. 
Overhead the great stars still circled in space, 
traveling on toward the new day. 


XII 


‘I will ask the questions,’ Achilles had 
said, in his quiet voice, and it had been 
arranged that he should come to Idlewood 
when the surgeon gave the word. 

He arrived the next night, stepping from 
the car as it drew up before the door, and 
Alcibiades, standing among the flowers talk- 
ing with Miss Stone, saw him and started 
and came forward swiftly. He had not 
known that his father was coming; he ran a 
little as he came nearer and threw himself in 
his arms, laughing out. 

Achilles smiled, a dark, wistful smile. 
‘ You are grown strong,”’ he said. He held 
him off to look at him. 

The boy’s teeth gleamed, a white line. 

‘To-morrow we gohome ?” he replied. * I 
am all well, father—well now !”’ 

But Achilles shook his head. ‘l'o-mor- 
row we stay,” he replied. ‘1 stay one day, 
two days, three ’’—he looked at the ~~ nar- 
rowly—* then we go home.” 

The boy smiled contentedly and they moved 
away. Early the next morning he was up 
before Achilles, calling to him from the gar- 
den to hurry and see the flowers before the 
mist was off them, and showing him, with 
eager teeth, his own radishes, ready to pull, 
and little lines of green lettuce that sprang 
above the earth. ‘I plant,” said the boy, 
proudly. ‘I make grow.” He swung his 
arm over the whole garden. 

Achilles watched him with gentle face, fol- 
lowing him from bed to bed and stooping to 
the plants with courteous gesture. It was 
all like home. ‘They had never been in a 
garden before in this new land. ‘The mel- 
ons and berries and plums and_ peaches 
and pears that came crated into the little 
fruit-shop had grown in unknown fields, but 
here they stretched in the sun; and the two 
Greeks moved toward them with laughing, 
gentle words and quick gestures that flitted 
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ind stopped, and went on, and gathered in 
the day. The new world was gathering its 
ky about them, and their faces turned to 
meet it. And with every gesture of the 
boy Achilles’s eyes were on him, studying his 
face, its quick color running beneath the tan, 
and the clear light of his eyes. Indoors or 
out, he was testing him; and with every 
westure his heart sang. His boy was well— 
and he held a key that should open the dark 
door that baffled them all. When he spoke, 
that door would open for them—a little way, 
perhaps only a little way, but the rest would 
be clear. And soon the boy would speak. 

In the house Philip Harris waited; and 
with him the Chief of Police, detectives, 
and plain-clothes men, summoned hastily, 
waited what should develop. ‘They watched 
the boy and his father from a distance, and 
speculated and made guesses on what he 
would know; for weeks they had been wait- 
ing on a sick boy’s whim, held back by the 
doctor’s orders. ‘They watched him moving 
across the garden, his quick, supple gestures, 
his live face—the boy was well enough! 
They smoked innumerable cigars, and strolled 
out through the grounds, and sat by the 
river and threw stones into its sluggish cur- 
rent, waiting while hours went by. Since 
the ultimatum—a hundred thousand for three 
months—not a line had reached them, no 
message over the whispering wires; the 
child might be in the city, hidden in some 
safe corner; she might be in Europe, or in 
Timbuctoo. ‘There had been time enough 
to smuggle her away. Every port had been 
watched, but there was the Canadian line 
stretching to the north, and the men who 
were “on the deal” would stop at nothing. 
They had been approached, tentatively, in 
the beginning, for a share of profits; but 
they had scorned the overture. ‘Catch me 
if you can!” the voice laughed, and rang off. 
The police were hot against them. Just 
one clue—the merest clue—and they would 
run it to earth, like bloodhounds. ‘They 
chewed the ends of their cigars and waited. 
And in the garden the boy and his father 
watched the clouds go by and talked of 
Athens and gods and temples and sunny 
streets. Back through the past, care-free, 
they went, and at every turn the boy’s mem- 
ory rang true. ‘“‘ Do you remember, Alcie, 
the littke house below the Temple of the 
Winds ?”? Achilles’s eyes were on his face, 
“Yes, father. 





and the boy’s face laughed. 


That house ”—quick running words that 
tripped themselves—* where I stole figs— 
three little figs. You whipped me then!” 
The boy laughed and turned on his side and 
watched the clouds, and the talk ran on, 
coming closer at last, across the great sea, 
through New York, and the long hurrying 
train, into the grimy city on the shore of the 
lake; the boy’s eyes grew wistful. “I go 
home—with you —father ?” he said. It was 
a quick question, and his eyes flashed from 
the garden to his father’s face. 

‘** Do you want to go home, Alcie ?”” The 
face smiled at him. “Don’t you like it 
here?’ A gesture touched the garden. 

*T like—yes. I go home—with you,” he 
said, simply. 

* You must stay till you are strong,” said 
the father, watching him. ‘ You were hurt, 
you know. It takes time to get strong. 

You remember that you were hurt ?” 

The words dropped slowly, one by one. 
and the day drowsed. The sun, warm as 
Athens, shone down, waiting while the boy 
turned slowly on his side—his eyes had 





grown dark. ‘I  try—remember ”—his 
voice was half a whisper—*‘ but it runs— 
away!” The eyes seemed to be straining 


to see something beyond them, through a 
veil. 

Achilles’s hand passed before them and 
shut them off. ‘Don’t try, Alcie. Never 
mind—it’s all right. Don’t mind!” 

But the boy had thrown himself forward 
with a long cry, sobbing. ‘* I—want—- 
to—see,”’ he said. ‘ It-——hurts—here.” His 
fingers touched the faint line along his fore- 
head. And Achilles bent and kissed it, and 
soothed him, talking low words, till the boy 
sat up, a little laugh on his lips, his grief 
forgotten. 


So the detectives went back to the city, 
each with his expensive cigar, cursing luck. 
And Achilles, after a day or two, followed 
them. ‘ He will be better without you,” said 
the surgeon. ‘ You disturb his mind. Let 
him have time to get quiet again. Give 
Nature her chance.” 

So Achilles returned to the city, unlocking 
the boy’s fingers from his. ‘ You must wait 
a little while,” he said, gently. ‘Then I 
come for you.” And he left the boy in the 
garden, looking after the great machine that 
bore him away, an unfathomable look in 
his dark, following eyes. 


(To be continued) 











A LIVING WAGE 
In a recent article in The Outlook the writer 
says: “ Employers of women and girls in stores 
and factories must pay a living wage.” Asa 
man who has had considerable experience in 
the employment of salesgirls, I am going to tell 
you something which I believe to be true, 
though it may be rather unpalatable. That is, 
that a large proportion, possibly a majority, of 
girls employed in stores ave not worth living 
wages, and that any store which paid such wages 
to all female employees would probably fail in 
business. With most girls, employment is re- 
garded as a mere temporary makeshift, some- 
thing to fill in time until they are married. They 
look forward to a home of their own, and can- 
not, or do not, take the whole-hearted interest in 
the business that is necessary if they are to 
receive living wages. ‘The male employee, who 
cannot look forward to having the burden of 
his support assumed by some one else, knows 
he must make good or he will be “ down and out.” 
If a minimum wage law is ever passed, it will 
not result in careless and indifferent female 
employees receiving increased wages. On the 
contrary, they will probably lose their jobs, and 
a higher grade of women, many of whom do 
not now seek employment, will fill their places. 
A movement to educate girls to the require- 
ments of modern business, to show them the 
necessity of being worth living wages, might 
accomplish more than laws compelling the pay- 
ment of such wages. Guy HAYTHORN. 


AN IDEAL MISTRESS 

My mistress differs in many respects from 
any other woman that I have ever known, and 
our relations toward each other during the three 
years that I have been in her employ have 
proved so satisfactory to us both that I am 
sure, were others to follow her splendid exam- 
ple, the “servant question ” would shrivel up 
and disappear without further ado. 

You will scarcely find in modern life a young 
woman with a good business education, with busi- 
ness talents, and prospects of a successful career 
in the business world, who will not turn away in 
disgust from the suggestion that she become a 
general housework girl, and I was no exception 
to that rule. Bad health and failing eyesight, 
however, combined with the urgent need of 
providing for myself, forced me to consider it as 
a possible solution of my troubles, and eventu- 
ally I decided upon housework as a temporary 
occupation. 

Three months’ work in two uncongenial fami- 
lies changed my natural dislike for the work 
into a strong, unreasonable hatred, and I ac- 
cepted my present position with the determina- 
tion that I would exchange it at the first oppor- 
tunity for something better suited to my tastes. 
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That opportunity has passed unchallenged many 
times since then, and I am still here. Why? 

A cheerful, friendly greeting from my new 
master and mistress, who were strangers to me, 
prepossessed me in their favor; but when m) 
mistress told me to follow her up to my room | 
received my first great surprise. Instead of the 
customary ugly-looking room with its bare walls 
and floor, its old shabby furniture, and its on« 
lonely chair, I was ushered into a pretty room 
of which any girl might be proud. The walls 
were prettily papered, the floor was covered witli 
matting and a rug; there was a nice oak bed- 
room set, a rocker, a writing table, and all those 
things which a girl finds so necessary for he: 
comfort and convenience. Indeed, my room 
showed in one glance that the same amount of 
thought and care had been bestowed upon it as 
upon the other rooms. The effect upon me was in- 
stantaneous. I was “at home,” and I was happy. 

The prejudices of months are not overcome 
in a day, however, and, while my business train- 
ing made me careful not to shirk any duty that 
fell to me, but rather to give an honest day's 
work for an honest day’s pay, still I had no 
ambition to become really proficient in house- 
work, which I detested, although I already 
knew much about it. 

I have always been treated with unfailing 
courtesy and respect by the entire family, even 
as I have endeavored to treat them. 

I was soon charmed by my new mistress, who 
treated me as her equal, and who was always 
kind and considerate, and before many weeks 
had passed my highest aim was merely to serve 
her acceptably. 

In the first place, she understood housework 
thoroughly, and she liked it herself. She re- 
garded 1t as a very good occupation for girls— 
better, in fact, than many of those to which girls 
have turned, and she believed that it could be 
made attractive to girls worth while. She 
understood the difficulties and the disagreeable 
part of the work, and guarded against them. 
Her home is equipped with every device which 
will really simplify or make work easy. She 
wishes her maid to become an expert, and de- 
mands expert work, realizing, I presume, that 
the higher the quality of the work, the better 
satisfied the girl feels. She is always ready and 
glad to help whenever help is needed, thus prov- 
ing that her interest and liking are not affected, 
but real. 

My mistress never “scolds.” Reproofs | 
have had, whenever they were necessary, but 
they are always given and received in a digni- 
fied manner. She offers many suggestions, but 
never “bosses ;” tactfulness is her stronghold 
here. A girl with such a mistress would scorn 
to take the slightest advantage of her kindness. 

Another point worth making is that it is from 
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her only that I take orders; her husband and 
her children are not privileged to do more than 
make requests of me. This is a great help. 

I have some portion of each day to use for 
recreation or study, and their library is at my 
disposal, so that 1 have ample opportunity for 
reading and studying at any time. 

It has never been necessary for me to request 
more money, as my wages have been increased 
as fast as 1 became more competent. 

We never have had any trouble with one 
another. Little difficulties, little differences of 
opinion, will come up occasionally, but my 
respect for my mistress and my sense of duty to 
her are too great to admit of my pressing any 
argument; and if, perchance, she is in the 
wrong, she never hesitates to acknowledge it. 

I have proved by my experience that under 
ideal conditions general housework is a satis- 
factory occupation for an American girl of edu- 
cation and refinement. We can have better 
health, save as much money, dress as well, and 
form the same friendships as other girls. In 
return, we must give faithful, loving service, 
which shall far excel any given by any other 
class of girls. But all this is possible only with 
an ideal mistress. HER SERVANT. 


THE “CUT-OVER” LANDS OF WISCONSIN 

In his introduction to his article entitled 
“New Forests for Old,” in The Outlook for 
April 27, Mr. Overton Westfeldt Price creates 
an impression with reference to certain lands in 
Wisconsin and neighboring States which is 
entirely unwarranted by the facts. Mr. Price 
says: “ Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are 
facing more and more earnestly the huge task of 
bringing back the forest upon that wide north- 
ern strip from which fire and the careless use of 
the ax have driven it; an area of several thou- 
sand square miles, once covered with growth 
which for size and value was exceeded only by 
the giant forests of the Pacific Slope, and now 
a dreary, useless waste of sand—a man-made 
desert, with nothing but blackened stumps and 
charred fragments of ,reat tops to tell of the 
glories which are gone. Such land, in the main 
valueless for farming, must remain a burden 
upon these States until men put trees back 
where only trees will grow.” 

Speaking for Wisconsin—Michigan and Min- 
nesota will doubtless speak for themselves—it 
may be said that there is in the State no “ wide 
northern strip” which is “now a dreary, useless 
waste of sand ... in the main valueless for farm- 
ing.” There is, it is true, in the northern half of 
the State some land which is suitable only for 
forestry purposes, but this does not constitute a 
“wide northern strip” nor a disproportionately 
large part of the region named. The most con- 
vincing evidence which we can give in a brief 
space in support of this assertion is perhaps the 

tatement of our State Forester, Mr. Edward M. 


Griffith. In nis report for the years 1909 and 
1910 Mr. Griffith states (on page 59) that “the 
best available estimates show that there is ap- 
proximately 13,000,000 acres of unimproved 
land in the twenty-two northern counties. Most 
of this land has a good soil, is free from rocks, 
and is well adapted to farming, so that event- 
ually probably 10,000,000 acres will be used in 
some form of agriculture, leaving some 3,000,000 
acres for forest growth.” 

Northern Wisconsin was at first valued chiefly 
for its forest products, and the lumbermen who 
secured possession of the greater part of the 
area did not appreciate its agricultural possi- 
bilities. But farmers were going in small num- 
bers into the “cut-over” regions of northern 
Wisconsin as long as thirty and forty years ago, 
and during the past decade there has been a 
decided movement towards these lands. This 
movement seems to be growing at the present 
time. Instances can be cited of communities 
numbering two or three hundred families which 
have been settled almost entirely within the past 
five years. 

The chief attraction of these lands are their 
demonstrated suitability to the dairy industry 
and to mixed farming, their proximity to some 
of the best markets in the country, and their 
comparative cheapness. Much of this “cut- 
over ” land, which can be bought at prices rang- 
ing from $5 to $20 per acre, and which can be 
cleared of stumps and brush at an expense aver- 
aging not more than $30 per acre, will produce as 
great amoney income as land which sells in longer 
settled parts of the country for $150 per acre. 

The people of Wisconsin realize the agricul- 
tural value of their “cut-over” lands. They are 
not trying to “bring back the forest,” except on 
land which is suitable only for forestry purposes, 
but, on the contrary, are doing their best to re- 
move the “blackened stumps and charred frag- 
ments” which stand in the way of agricultural 
development. 

As evidence of the general interest in the 
undeveloped farm lands of the State, the Legis- 
lature of 1911 directed the State Board of Public 
Affairs, as part of its duties, to look into means 
of promoting immigration and _ settlement, 
“home and farm ownership,” on these as well 
as other lands in the State. In obedience to 
these instructions the Board is investigating 
methods of State-aided settlement used in this 
and other countries with a view to devising 
some system adapted to the needs of the situa- 
tion in Wisconsin. It is the purpose of the 
Board to draft a plan for State activity which 
shall give the settler every possible aid in secur- 
ing better credit facilities, better systems of 
marketing his produce, and better protection 
against exploitation in the purchase of land 
from private owners. 

WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
Per William M. Duffus. 





BY THE WAY 


Baseball bids fair to become the national game of 
Canada as well as of the United States. The en- 
thusiastic “ fans ” of some of the Canadian cities— 
Winnipeg, for instance—are so devoted to baseball 
that games are played in the evening as well as the 
afternoon, the long twilights making this practi- 
cable. 


The first International Eugenics Congress met 
recently in London. Four hundred delegates, rep- 
resenting twelve countries, were in attendance. 
Far-reaching consequences are looked for from this 
movement toward the scientific study of the child in 
its pre-natal relations. 


The most surprising incident of a recent Western 
trip, an Outlook reader informs us, was the sight of 
an automobile, said to belong to an Indian chief, at 
a railway station on an Indian reservation in Mon- 
tana. 

Mark Twain’s early literary preferences, as 
written on the back of an old envelope in the ’70s, 
a facsimile of which is printed in “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” were as follows: “I like history, biography, 
travels, curious facts and strange happenings, and 
science. And I detest novels, poetry, and theol- 
ogy.” As regards fiction at least, his taste appar- 
ently broadened in later years. 

More than a hundred agricultural communities, 
according to the “ Manitoba Free Press,” in the 
province of Alberta will soon inaugurate the single 
tax system. Land is to be “assessed at its actual 
cash value as it would be appraised in payment of a 
just debt from a solvent debtor, exclusive of the 
value of any building erected thereon.” 


A Life of Henry Labouchere is to be written by 
Charles E. Jerningham, who for more than a score 
of years was a constant contributor to “ Truth.” 
Jerningham’s epigrammatic style is seen in these 
quotations from his column in that paper: “ He 
who is drunk in a first-class carriage has had a fit ; 
he who has a fit in a third-class carriage is drunk.” 
“ Ability will out—in England, generally at the 
elbows.” “ America is educating Europe; Europe 
is cultivating America.” 

The recent report that Captain Smith, of the 
ill-fated Titanic, had been seen alive and recognized 
on the streets of Baltimore by a fellow-mariner calls 
to mind a similar story of Fletcher Christian, the 
leader in the famous mutiny of the Bounty. Chris- 
tian, years after he was supposed to have perished 
on Pitcairn Island, was, it is asserted, seen and 
recognized in London by one of the officers of the 
Bounty. History—or more probably in these cases 
hallucination—repeats itself. 

Keeping the Sabbath by doing Sunday’s work on 
Saturday is an innovation of some Western news- 
papers. A Seattle paper recently celebrated “ Pot- 
latch Week ” by publishing a 100-page Sunday edi- 
tion, which was sold on the streets Saturday night. 
Potlatch, be it remarked, is an Indian word signi- 
fying a big gathering, and in this connection it 
marked the anniversary of the arrival at Seattle of 
the first ship that brought gold from Alaska. 

Australia’s federal capital is to be situated on a 
selected site, as was that of the United States, and 
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not in connection with any existing city. The selec- 
tion of this site, which has been characterized by 
Lord Rosebery as the Australian national sport, 
has so far advanced that a competition for plans 
for the future capital has been held. An American 
architect won the first prize in this contest. 

Temple University of Philadelphia will, so it is 
announced, meet a popular demand by instituting a 
chair of household research, for the purpose of 
securing recognition for housework as a distinct 
and worthy profession. 


An echo of the Spanish War is heard in the 
announcement that the cruiser Isla de Cuba, cap- 
tured at Manila, has been sold to Venezuela. This 
was one of the few naval vessels captured from 
Spain of which the United States was able to make 
some use. The Isla de Cuba has seen some history 
during her career, for she was built nearly half a 
century ago, in England. 

In addition to its climatic and scenic advantages, 
which make Hawaii a paradise for tourists, the 
fortunate island is now declared to be possessed of 
a forest of rubber trees. The mountain lands on 
which this newly discovered forest is situated are 
reported to belong to the Government. 

The fierce heat of July in some of the Eastern 
States had its effect in Pennsylvania in the inability 
of the great steel companies to fill their orders 
promptly. In plants where machinery plays so 
important a part as in the making of steel, it would 
seem that ventilating or refrigerating apparatus 
might be introduced, to the mutual advantage of 
workmen and owners. 

The fashionable French seaside resort Trouville 
was “discovered,” according to a writer in the 
“Century Magazine,” by Charles Mozin, an artist. 
His pictures set Paris talking about the beauty of 
this part of the Normandy coast, and other artists, 
writers, and finally the fashionable world, went to 
Trouville. Could an artist in any other country 
than France produce such a result ? 


Items of interest to our prohibition friends are 
that at the recent election Texas went “ dry,” and 
that the Lackawanna road will hereafter insist that 
its employees shall keep out of saloons when off 
duty as well as when at work, its officials being con- 
vinced that the only safe thing for a railway man 
is to avoid the use of intoxicants altogether. 


An old age pension might have been well deserved 
in the case of Joseph Robinson, of Pittsburgh, if 
newspaper reports are correct. At the age of one 
hundred, he applied the other day to a police judge 
to help him in securing a job. Years ago, it is said, 
he was one of the best glass cutters in the mills, and 
he told the judge that if given a chance he could 
even now “ come back.” 


The great Shakespeare Myth again receives its 
death-blow; this time at the hands of an English 
author who finds in various places in the plays the 
cryptic signatures HOG, PIG, and SOW. The 
expression “ Gammon of Bacon ” also appeals to the 


author as significant. So does it to us—as giving, 
in connection with the various uncomplimentary 
epithets, the death-blow to the Baconian theory also. 
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